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CIRCE 
A SATYRIC DRAMA WITH A METRICAL PARAPHRASE 
By J. F. DOBSON 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


HE Circe belongs to that class of plays which is described, rather 

vaguely, as Satyric Drama. Though not a Tragedy, it is of the 
Tragic rather than of the Comic type, and contains many of the elements 
without which no good play is complete. Thus there are two trepitréteion 
and one deus ex machina, and though d&vayvopiors is unfortunately 
absent (a fault noticeable also in many of the plays of Euripides) it 
contains some examples of Irony; the Unities of Time and Place are 
strictly observed, and the Hero is neither better nor worse than he 
should be. 

A further merit is that the vocabulary is fairly simple, and the 
grammatical peculiarities, essential to good drama, are of Fifth Form 
standard. Finally, the play is so free from the coarseness of language 
and action which disfigures Comedy, and the veiled allusions which 
sometimes make even Tragedy unsuitable for general reading, that, in 
the words of a famous critic, Uchtred von Katzenjammer, ‘Es kénnte gar 
fiir eine Madchenschule zusammengesetzt worden sein’. 
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KIPKH 


Ta TOU Apdyatos trpdcuTra 


KIPKH EPMH= 
EYPYAOXOZ TAMIA 
OAYSSEY= XOPOZ NAYTWN 


XOPOZ 


AEKATON pév Eros 162” Errel Tpicyou 
TroA G&pyaiav ele Kart” &xpas 
Aavadv trituAos yiAiovawrTns: 
xXtwels crite caopKl trakci& 
otpetrtas cv” SAoUs TroAIGs GANS 
&rtopev aici yvouns cAcaoi 
tréovov elpecias SAéoavtes’ 
Kal viv &E€evov olApa Artrévtes 
Tijsd’ Err’ Eptpou piuvouev axti\s 
Alyn xpovic xemogdopevol 
Aeitrvou Te 16a TeTPAryaovou. 


OAYSZEYE 


orytjoat’, d&vApes Supa yap ThAeoKdtrov 
eis TavTA voodv, Katrvéov hobdynv trpdcw* 
&p” ovK Epquov THvAe yiiv dqiypueda; 

ou yap yévort’ &v Korrvds cA” c&veu trupds. 


TPOs TaUTA PpovTizaypev’ el yap Evvopor 
oixoUow d&vApes, opi trAcvcovpebar’ 

el A’ obv Gyerxtor Kal yar’ &Eevoi puoiv 
Travtws Gpewdv éot’ &poppaobai puy7j. 
GAN’, OU yap Spyeiv xpr UW’ Err” écryKUpas pics, 
KAtpous AaBdovtes év Kuvi] KOAKNAdTo 
TréAAwpev, Sotis eloi ydoris av pevei 

oT yap ov oupTravTes EEoAoiped” Ev. 


Xo. ela, tis rd&Aw Aayov 
TAXU Trpds Gotu BryoeTtat; 
EvOa TravAoKevTpiat 
Aait& por Traviyepov 
oKevacouoly a&pbdvas 

Travvuxdv 6” éoptriv. 
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CIRCE: A SATYRIC DRAMA 131 


A valley near the sea; Circe’s house stands in the background. Enter 
sailors, singing. 


CHORUS 


Nigh ten years away have rolled 
Since the Greeks in proud array 
With a thousand ships destroyed Priam’s kingdom old: 


We, alas, infirm and hoar 
Thro’ old Ocean’s winding way 
Wander rudderless, and waste the labour of the oar. 


Blind of purpose here we stand; 

Leaving now th’ unfriendly wave 

For a good square meal we crave, 
Thirsting, thirsting wearily on the lonely strand. 


Enter ODYSSEUS, carrying a hollow fennel stalk, which he applies to his eye 
like a telescope. 


op. Silence, I say; my far-prospecting eye 
Veering around, some distant smoke doth spy; 
Smoke without fire is quite beyond my ken: 
This isle may be inhabited by men. 


Let us take thought, for if the dwellers here 
Are law-abiding folk, our course is clear; 
But if a savage race, inspiring dread 

To strangers all, ’twere better that we fled: 
Now, since one anchor holds not in a gale, 
Let us cast lots from out a helm of mail, 
Deciding who shall stay and who shall go, 
Lest we all perish at a single blow. 


CHORUS 


Who are the lucky ones, who’s for the town? 
Where the guest-houses stay 
Wide open all day, 
And the place will be bright 
With banquets all night! 
Who’s for the city? Come, let us away. 
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Oa. 


CIRCE 
Kal pdcryeipos EupeAdds 
TEpayos otrtév fybUav 
Kal TAaKoUvtas d&pTticas 
Aipov E€eAK Bapuv: 
Kai Kpeddv Errnpdtoov 
TIATNCETAL THATTEZAS. 


EvOa trovticov KAiGeis 

Atjoopal Tréveov, &Bpav 

TraiA’ év &yKdAas Excov" 

xelAeciv te treooTtiGels 

&upopécr, WGA’ tAéos 
tov Biov Aic&Eoo. 


Eupuaoye, coi pév tus efAnktoa trévos, 
EAPdvT’ és Gotu Ecivieav Awpwv Ttuxeiv’ 

Eyo 2’ Gy’ GAAois ols TOA’ Eyxeita1 xpos 
WEvoov QUAGEw vatv, ov 2’ &ywoppov PoA@yv 
TOIS TIPODAOKHo1 onyaveis TK Kaipia. 


KIPKH 


» & 


1)" 
ty’ Tis Ev Adpoiot TrpCOTFéAwV KuUpET; 


TAMIA 


Ki. 


Ki. 


Ki. 


Eyo povn tr&pen trd&vt’ Exes Adyov. 

of 2’ ofkd8perrro: troU veavion troveiv, 
EKATOPTIOAGY Te Awidcwv travtjyupis; 
PpOUAol Trpds Gotu Trd&vTes, Os yvopun UIs, 
Thy Ticeiav fuépav Kaptrovpevor’ 

TepTrvov yap, ef Kal pikpdv, &utrvot) Tréveov. 
GAA’ ot étraxtous evibéas piobwTtov. 

tiv’ oWv TooalTny Aatpéwov oTroUAT Exels; 
dp Trpds dactais vads “EAAGAOs oxdqos, 
voutas T’ GAntevovtas Gs oltou otrével’ 
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A SATYRIC DRAMA 133 
There shall the cook on the table display 
Full many a dish 
Of nicely-done fish, 
With delicate meat 
And cakes rich and sweet. 
He'll do his duty, so who’s for the town? 


There will I rest me, not caring a rap 
For the troubles I met on the ocean; 
With a girl on my knee and my lips at the tap 
My life will be bright with emotion. 


[During the singing of this ode, opyssEus has been busy marking a 
number of tablets with the letter E, and placing them in a helmet; 
he now shakes one out, and the lot falls on EURYLOCHUS. 

Enter EURYLOCHUS 


op. Eurylochus, to you this lot secures 
The pleasures of the city; all are yours: 
Go and enjoy them freely while you may; 
I with the rest, whose duty ’tis to stay, 
Will watch the ship; you on your safe return 
Shall bring such tidings as we wish to learn. 


[Exeunt omnes: EURYLOCHUS followed by half the sailors, and 
shrugging his shoulders, R.; ODYSSEUS and other sailors L. After 
a short interval CIRCE enters from behind the house, and stands before 
the door. 


Couee! Couee! 

Come! can’t you hear me? must I call you twice? 
[The HOUSEKEEPER opens the door. 

I am alone; that answer must suffice. 

Where are those idle louts, the house-bred thralls? 

And where the hundred maids who tend these halls? 

Off to the city, as by one consent, 

All to enjoy their ‘half-day out’ they went: 

For sweet must be a period of rest, 

However brief, to those by toil opprest. 

Then I must hire me temporary aids. 


HO. Why this imperious, sudden call for maids? 


Cl. 


I see a Greek ship stranded over there, 
And sailors wandering in search of fare: 






































CIRCE 
TouTous EreiAdv d&pbdvou TIAHOw Bopas 
els OnpicmAn travras GAAGE Quo, 
&pxtov, Acdvtoov, f) yaportreTaév Uddv 60 
ein’ TorovTas olAa papydKoov SAoUs. 
Ta. Kai 1s TocotTov TAT G05 Eotic&ccopev, 
éryopa&v arraca&v otyepov KekAeiopévoov; 
Ki. gotiv OGAacoa—Tis Aé viv KarTacPécel; — 
TpEpovoa TTOAASY yaotépwv TANp@paTa. 65 
KevOer yap ix 80s EvAov oT yelpovas 
TOv Troaotrot’ els Arreipov ExBeBrxdtov" 
ov 2’ ov Eow poAotoa AnTtoupyel TadAe, 
Kayo pévouon THA AéEouon Eévous.— 
& Eeivoi, tives Eoté; rdG_ev TrAciO’ Uypd KéAeuba; 70 
Xo. vavtor "OAuvcotjos, tov tratpis fv *l6dKn. 





Ki. rot A’ "OAuvoevs; 7 potwos drra@Aeto, vooqiv éEtaipwv; 
Xo. eiv GAi yap péoon vij’ Exéaoce Beds. 
Ki.  elrax Dé tds Weis . . .; 


Xo. ToidvA’ c&réBrn TOAe trpcyyar 
Kal pudov GAs: GAA yap Eotiv 75 
Aiya kai Hiv, 4 TrpocopiAci: 
Travpot At Bpotdév—eva y’ év TroAAcis 
eUpois &v iows— 
paAAov AiwHoww tuovye. 


Kal tv der’ a&xtijs EUpuAoyos trpocépyetan, 80 
Os cor Ta T” GvTa Kal TH pt) Tay” GyyeAci 

AKiota 2’ és KivAuvov Votepel poAwv" 

Ev GopoAi yap, KeEAvds ds oTpaTHAdTNs, 

PiAci péveov Striobev fyeioba1 oTpaToU: 





oUTw yap focov Tas ppévas TapdooeTat. 


EYPYAOXOS 
Tis TGV" Epepvddv Acoucrtoov Eyer Kpérros; 
evOUs TroTév Tis AeUpo Kai citov AdTo. 
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A SATYRIC DRAMA 
These, when their mighty appetite is sated, 
Into some bestial form shall be translated, 

Of bears, or lions fierce, or grovelling swine, 
For many a spell of potency is mine. 

How shall we dine so great a multitude? 

On early-closing day we can’t buy food. 
There is a sea—and who shall drain it dry ?— 
Bearing enough their greed to satisfy ; 

For better fish within her depths are found 
Than ever yet emerged upon dry ground. 

Go you within, and do your various chores: 

I shall receive the strangers out of doors. 


[Exit HOUSEKEEPER. 


Enter SAILors, but without EURYLOCHUS, who is late again. 


ci. Strangers, who, and whence arriving, do ye sail the watery road? 
cu. We are sailors of Odysseus; Ithaca was his abode. 

c1. And the Master—did he founder as a lonely path he trod? 

cu. In mid-ocean was his vessel split and sunk by Act of God. 

ci. But yourselves, I ask, how comes it . . .? 


cH. "Tis enough; thus ends the tale: 
Talking is of no avail; 
Let me tell you, I am curst 
With an ever-haunting thirst: 
Search and search the world around 
Scarce another will be found, 
Hardly one per cent., so dry, 
So unquenchable as I. 
But see! Eurylochus comes from the shore, 
He’ll tell you all the truth and something more; 
Not that he comes too late at Duty’s call, 
But ever, like a prudent general, 
He loves to lead his regiment from behind; 
He finds it less exciting to his mind. 


[Exit circE hastily into the house, tidying her hair as she goes. 


Enter EURYLOCHUS ; he mistakes the palace for an inn, and knocks loudly 


at the door. 


EU. Ho, there! who keeps this hostelry accurst? 
Quick! bring me food and liquor; liquor first! 


[CIRCE opens the door. 





CIRCE 
Ki. xKpauyijs &xovoao’ AAPov" ob yap ouxos 
trétpas Speiags tras AéAoK’ dv oTéyas 
"Hy, pdBos Aé Tr&ow olkéTOIS Trapijv" 
olkov yap oxi Arwiov TreoofAGeTe. 
érrel A’ Epwot&s Ftis iy’, ErrTUYws 
Kipxn KéxAnuat ov Aé Tis Ov KdTrTeis OUpas, 
TrdGev Tt’ &pixou vouPaThy c&ywv SyAov 
TAGE KparTOUVTA UGAAOV, OUK eUpopoig; 


Ev. els té&v "Ayaudv eipi tv err’ *IAiou" 
TouTous Aé cupTrAgovTas OUK G&yav cyw 
Aapdov tapryeubévtas Ev Tré6vTOU OdAO. 

Ki. = tis Afra trout ToIsA’ Etreotiv; 

Ev. Otrtivos 
AovVAo1 KEKANVTAI MwTds, GAA’ EAcUBepor’ 
ixetTpio1 Aé THVAE yijv dqlypeda 
TOTOU Aedpevor Kei Ti Trou oftou Tr&pa. 

Ki. €€vous TeAoUvTas picbdv ot AeEaiped’ dv. 

Ev. id’; ovyi Kipxns fiKopev Bpayiovas; 

Ki. Oo travAdKous, cag’ io6”: érrel 2” ixcvete, 
ixétas yap G&vApas ovK crrebeioGon GEpis— 
10” Gs Ta&xioTa, Apdes, EeveyKorte 
tréoiw Te Bpdoiv 6’, dos Eévoict rpdopopov. 
Upeis Aé TéEptrecO”, HuEpas pépos Bpayu 
yéOn AiAdvtes’ avpiov Aé viwere. 


Na. a’ ti An pw’ ErAn€§as; oipor 
Kpuepov y” ayos oTevcrzoo" 
& & ypuepov ypU ypu. 


Na. B’ tis hyo tpocéttrta; 

tis Sun; Tis Gu’ 7 7 

UU Guo Guo ug. 
Ki. ycopeite raves els GAWATOpas Udv" 
TpdTrous pev OUK GAAGEeT’, GAA’ elAos pdvov. 
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A SATYRIC DRAMA 


Hearing the noise I came, for Echo shrill 

With hideous clamour thro’ the house did thrill— 
Echo, the daughter of the mountain-rock— 

And all my servants trembled at the shock. 

This is no public house; but since my name 

You ask :—’tis Circe, not unknown to fame: 

But who are you that beat the door so loud, 
Leading this unattractive naval crowd? 


. [somewhat abashed]. 


One of the Greeks that did at Ilium bleed, 
Leading my men, if I may call it ‘lead’, 
These mariners, long salted in the waves. 
Who is their herdsman? 


They are Noman’s slaves, 
But free as any man; and we are come 
As suppliants to this, your island home, 
Craving a drink, and food too, if we may. 
We don’t take boarders, even if they pay. 
What! Shall I not in ‘Circe’s Arms’ find cheer? 
Vain is the hope; we have no licence here. 
But since you come to beg, and I should hate 
To turn a beggar hungry from my gate—— 
My servants, hasten now at my behest 
Bringing such fare as suits an honoured guest; 
[to the Sailors] You may devote this afternoon to drink; 
[aside] ‘To-morrow you'll be sober, as I think. 


[The servants set food and drink on the tables. The satLors drink 
and eat greedily; CIRCE strikes them with her wand. 


Ist sa. You struck me, oh! a cruel blow, 


A gruel gru gru grnt. 


2nd sa. What unfamiliar sound, 


Cl, 


What umfa umph umph umph? 
[They fall on all fours and run away. 
Off to the sty, the lot of you; begone; 
Change not your manners, but your shape alone. 


[Exeunt; EURYLOCHUS, who has wandered away and thus escaped 
their fate, re-enters in time to view the scene with horror. 
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Oa. 


OA. 


Oa. 


Ep. 


CIRCE 


& Tor TETAT ya THA’ dpdv petadAayhv’ 
ovKotv “OAvocel Aid té&yous TAA’ eyyeAd. 


OAYZZEY= 


FKw patevwv a&vApas ots éoteiAapev 
é&travt’ Epeuvav Kai Atotrreverv yBovar 
Gunxave yap oupucyov dcrovcia 
DAEAoKa T” alvdds yr Tr r&oY@otw véov" 
Ea: tis oTOsS; OU Kart” &vOpwrtrov Aoxet 
TrAekTais Kpesacoban pnxavais peT&potos. 


EPMH2 


ETUds EAcEas: trveVa yap yeT&poiov 

WOAIS OAIs p” Elao” Ur’ &obuactos Aéyeiv’ 
cvetrtep@obai A” Uydd” ovK elcobapev’ 

GAA’, ot Aids yap xpr py’ ccreiB7joa1 Adyois, 
AtEw cagpnvads tr&v SBouvey’ AKopev 

TKw Oedv EravAa Kai patos TrUAAs 

Aittav, Strws col pUbov dryyéAAw oagi}. 

Kal 1rdés drreipov EotdAns Kart’ aiftpa; 

7 vavoToAdv firroicw, 7 ToAdév trrepois; 
dxois yap fv antAevotos oUpavo TréAos, 
oud’ &v des pEpoivT’ év alBépos TréAco” 

&K PNXAVvi|s KaTHABOV ExkUKAOUPEVOS, 

ér” oWpavol Trpds yaiav év otryui] ypovow. 
Kal tis TOA’ EEixort’ &v c&yytAwv Ttdxos; 
“Eppiiv peyiotou Znvds io8’ Spav tpdyiv, 
gtpovta Avypdv TasAe onuctav ypapas 
&K THAETrOpTrOOV Euqavels YapayyaTov" 
AéAToU A’ dvoiEas GuTrruyas yvoon Td Tra&v. 
dpor ti Kaivov trijy& por tpocépyetat; 

7 AEATOS Ae KNPdv OU AcAcyyévn 

gevyeiv KeAcvel y’ TAUV dytréAou AdAov. 


TAO ov: ETANS yap TOUA’ Er’ GAAO KUvTEpov, 


Kal ToUsA’ &kougov pt) Trpds *Aoviy Adyous’ 
ds Tava Trpd€as dv oe Aci, oteiyns 1édAw 
ovv &vApdow oiAoioiv, obs Trofeis udev 

év TOIoAe voici Adpaoiv Aeivi) eds, 
Kipxn, KaKois Aé pappdxors GEAEaO” Eyer 
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ru. This transformation fills me with dismay ; 


I'll go and tell Odysseus right away. 


[He rushes off, unfortunately in the wrong direction, thus missing 
ODYSSEUS, who enters from the other side. 


op. I come to seek the messengers I sent 
Throughout the land on exploration bent, 
For I am lost without them, and alarmed 
Lest in some novel way they may be harmed. 


[A screen is drawn back, revealing HERMES sitting in a basket, 
suspended by ropes. 


But who is this? sure, not of mortal kind, 
That hangs by twisted engines up the wind! 
HE. The wind is up indeed; my breath is short, 
Hardly sufficing here to make report: 
I for this aviation have no use: 
But, since I must obey the will of Zeus, 
From th’ empyrean and the gates of light 
I come to earth to counsel thee aright. 
op. How traversed you the vasty space on high, 
Cruising on horseback, or on feet that fly? 
HE. No chariot wheels could navigate the sky, 
And foothold on the ether’s insecure: 
Down by the hoist I came, and oped the door, 
From heaven to earth in half a second’s space—— 
op. What errand-boy could go at such a pace? 
HE. Hermes, the runner for Almighty Jove: 
And this sad message bring I from above, 
Clearly in telegraphic script expressed : 
Undo the cover, and you’ll know the rest. 
[He hands opysseEus a yellow paper. 
op. Alas! what hideous doom is here revealed? 
This document, with envelope unsealed, 
Bids me avoid the grape’s insidious lure! 
HE. Be brave! far worse than this didst thou endure! 
Hark to my words, although they give thee pain; 
Thy duty then performed, come back again 
With the dear comrades whom thou mourn’st in vain. 
Within these halls an awful goddess dwells, 
Circe her name, who by her magic spells 
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Ki. 


Ki. 


Ki. 








Oa. 


Oa. 


Oa. 


Oa. 


Oa. 


CIRCE 
OvnTtoUs, Stav Tis AcUp’ Erriotpaaopevos 
Aiyn tieobeis Eeivieov yptizn Tuxeiv’ 

as viv Etaipwv oddv oiAnv dutjyupi, 

KOKOv TrOTS peifaca pdppaKov, KétTpOUS 
E6nkev, ExKAUoaoa TravTEeAds Aguas 

Bpdtetov, GAA’ 6 vols Et” EutreAos péver. 

Eyo 2’ ErrwAais obt1 KNANOSoopat. 

ovK olo€’ Stroia yAdoou piontiis Kuvés—— 
é&te KeioGan Tous KabeWAovTas KUVas. 

K&y@ oe Grow TOA’ éAeUBepov pdBou" 
Toiav gépw coi Pizav, &uBpotov yévos, 
péAaivay, &vOer A” atite TraAAevKe Bevel, 
XoAeTrt A’ Spvcceiv toti, TA Geois povov— 
KoAoUo! A” auth paSAuU" Told Toi AaPaov 
XEpoiv, TO Acitrov tr&v d&yaAuvTOS peveis. 
6p 0”, "OAvooe, AcEiav Ug’ elpcrros 
KpUTTTOVTa xElpa, Kal Trpdowtrov EytraAiv 
OTPEPOVTA, LT] CE Adpov aitijow pathy" 
Sdpoer Trepevyas Tov Eudv ixéciov Ala, 
ovatv yap alteiv paAAov F Aovvan MIAd> 

ov 2’ & BaAdoons Kaipiws ceawopétvos 
TrOAUEevov trpds Adp’ EdpTacov pOAdv. 

ouK dv Auvaiuny’ f te yap AvoyAaivia 
eipyel, piAcov te THv SAWASTAV Trd8os. 

7) T&v Savévtwv, ots XapuPAis Aptracev; 
uaAAov pev ov ols GAeo” és yépoov poAdv. 
Ey@ ag’ és Swiv ony KaTaotiow Taya. 

Errel AE Bocpns ov péAci, Trivey ypecv" 
Troiov paAioTa THp& o” &v HAyor Kéap; 
UNTPos KepoUcons oTé&ypa, Tre&XAAEUKOV yaa; 
é&rrétrtuo” ati) totT& con AiAcop’ Exerv. 


7 Tlpauvos cov EOpeyev dytréAcov ydvos; 
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oD. 
HE. 
oD. 
HE. 


Cl. 


OD. 


Cl. 


oD. 


Cl. 


OD 
cl, 


. Keep it! I loathe it as a drink unclean. 
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Holdeth enchanted all who, feeling dry, 

Stray hither seeking hospitality : 

And mixing evil poison with the wine 

Converts their bodies to the shape of swine: 

As lately by her spells she did enthrall 

Thy hapless comrades, stripping from them all 
Their human semblance, though their mind is free. 
No woman’s wit shall cast a spell on me! 

Thou know’st not how the tongue of treacherous hound—— 
‘Let sleeping dogs lie’ is a precept sound. 

I will relieve thy fears: this root I bring, 

A charm most potent—’tis a holy thing— 

Black in itself, milk-white its flower is found; 

Only the gods may dig it from the ground. 

Moly they call it; keep it by thy side 

Secure, and thou shalt ne’er be mollified. 













































[He hands him the root, which opyssevs conceals beneath his cloak. 
Exit HERMES. Enter circe. As this is a Greek play, she is not at 
all surprised to see ODYSSEUS alive, though his death has been 
circumstantially reported. At this point he ought to announce 
himself by a false name, but she gives him no opportunity, as we 
must get on with the play. 


For fear that I should beg, you hide your hand 
Odysseus, and with looks averted stand: 

Yet fear not my petition; I believe 

More blessed ’tis to give than to receive: 
Therefore, to safety by the sea restored, 

Come and enjoy my hospitable board. 

That cannot be; my clothes are out of date: 

I’m anxious, too, about my comrades’ fate. 

The dead, you mean, whom fell Charybdis drowned? 
Rather for those I lost upon dry ground. 

I'll take you to them; they can soon be found. 
But, if you will not eat, you still may drink: 
What liquor most will charm you? let me think: 
The hornéd mother’s tribute, milk, I mean? 


[She offers him a pail, which he rejects with a gesture of disgust. 


Then the sweet fragrance of the Pramnian vine? 
[She offers a mug, which he puts from him reluctantly. 
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Ki. 


Ki. 


Ki. 


Ki. 


Ki. 
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Oa. 


Oa. 
Oa. 


Oa. 


Oa. 


Oa. 


Oa. 


Oa. 


. Exupoas Botrep ToSTs xpos oKotrov. 


CIRCE 
To1ovA’ ccrevvétrovotv fortpoi trotév. 
iAov- 
é&yivOie Kpateioav d&pxevbou otéya 
cyvoTi triveov és BeoUs AdEeis TeAciv. 
Epxeo viv ougedvAe’ pet’ GAAaov AtEo Etaipoov. 
viv pe, pid’ “Epusia, oddcov émippadéos. 
Borda yu" Exel” ads OU TI TrIdV ThA MdpyOK’ eEAyxOns; 
7) uGAa Anidias ydSAU p’ Eowoe Geov. 
Ti omreUAets Gop S€U EpUcoacbat Trap& Npo; 
ool yap érrai€a KaxTapéva pepads. 
Ut) Afjt’, Errel Tor Tdv Gedsv Spkov péyav 
ExoUo” SpoUpan pt) Ti oe BAdweiv TrAgov. 
GAN’ OVAE BUpLoU TODA’ éradAAcyOrcopan 
tpiv &v ov vaurras Tous uous AUons TrdéAlv. 
Apdow THA” GAAK Paive Acopécroov Eow. 
Upiv 2’, Scous EeAEa, onuaives topds 
aloypdév érravtefAavtas e¥vertnpicv 
Us Svtas, avOpcotreiov EvAvan Aguas. 


eU yap TrétrpaKTat. 

TaUTa 2’ év TOAAD ypdveo" 
Kal At) Tpd vuKTos oiKdA’ Sppaoban ypedv. 
ouKoUv pévois &v, Gs EuvoiKtioov éyol; 
Totty A€é py" Eeis GAoyov, evpir7j 6” Guar 
via yap elui, AgAia Te TrpooBAétreiv" 
TAiotov At ToUTO KépAos fyoUpar Biou 
Stav yuvi) Teds GvApa pt) Aryootari}. 
GAN’ Eoti pot Kort” olkov apaia yuvt, 
7) 2” eGKoAos pév, ef At KNAEVoas 0” Eya 
Aiyapos yevoiunv, oVAapds d&véEeTan 
EtripBovov yap Ata OnAeidv Eu. 
Tay” OUV Trap’ Upiv evKAseis dtraAAayal, 
fwiv Aé y’ aloypdv toiow “EAAnow TdoAe’ 
elev’ ti Af\t’ Epel tis, el TPOCAG aq’ éExoov; 
fv An véav EAertres Es Tpolav lav; 
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A SATYRIC DRAMA 


. My doctor tells me never to touch wine. 


. [have it! 


Cl. 


The juice of juniper with wormwood blent 
Drink at a gulp, and deem your life well spent. 


[She hands him a glass, which he drains with avidity; he stands 
slightly bemused. 


Go, get you to the sty, and join your comrades there! 


. Kind Hermes, shield me with thy friendly care. 

. Wonders will never cease! why doth my potion fail? 
. Against god’s moly ’tis of no avail. 

. Why draw you hastily your falchion from your thigh? 
. Be on your guard! Your death, I vow, is nigh. 

. Mercy! an oath by all the gods I’ll swear 


Never again to harm you, Oh! forbear! 


. But I shall never from my anger cease 


Till you my friends from servitude release. 


. So be it; go within and take thine ease: 


And you—the victims of my sorceries— 
I bid you clearly, quit your noisome pen: 
Swine as ye are, disguise yourselves as men. 


The sailors suddenly resume an upright posture, uttering guttural 
sounds of surprise and satisfaction. ODYSSEUS and CIRCE embrace. 


. [with an air of relief| There is to-day’s good deed performed! 


At last! 


. I must start homeward ere the day be past. 
. Stay here and live with me and be my love: 


For I a true and loving wife shall prove, 
And young besides, easy to look upon: 

This is the greatest boon that life hath won, 
When wife and husband never disagree. 


. But I’ve a charming wife who waits for me: 


Broadminded she, but if I marry you 

"Tis bigamy—she’ll make a great to-do: 

(Women are prone to jealousy, of course) 

Now you, perhaps, think lightly of divorce; 

In Greece, on such behaviour men would frown: 
What will they say, then, if I let her down? 
Young, was she, when you started for the war? 


od. A hit for you! right in the bull you score. 





CIRCE 
Kal rds &v ExtrAtjoao’ Ern is eikoor 
OvnTh yuvt) yeyo", &” dpaia pévor; 
. & KGAAos Goxel* pt) oKdTrEI TreparTépco" 
XPdveo Aé cuvvaiouo’ EpalApuvOn TrAEov. 
Euolye KaAAOs Eot” GAULAVTOV xpdveo, 
ypaicy 2” év oikois GAoxov evprioeis TdAas. 
. GAN ovv ratpSov AU trpooPAérrev TreAov, 
Kai Tov yépovTa tratépa, Kal Tiotév KUva. 
ei coi AEAoKTal, oTelye TroAUTIAaVOUS SACU: 
xaip’, ov yap éybalpw oe rds yap coqeAci 
yépovta ypais ovv AdpapTi vaoyerdds 
oikoi KadfjoGa1 Kal Gepiotéveiv cei 
@vAois Gueixtois, ols Uirvos pdvov peéAcl, 
Trdo1s Te, citou tT &pbdvou Trapoucia; 
xopet ot A” GAAN Tis yuvi) KeKTHoETAI, 
KOA) pev OUK &v paAAov, &pTippav A’ lows. 
GAN’ oF T1 xalpoov TisA” crraAAcEer yBovds: 
HEer yap tudv GAAos av Tipcopos, 
THAEoTrépov oitupa, TroivéToop TraTpés, 
ds x BaAdoons, Aeivov Extrvéwv “Apn, 
HEet Kpugatos, cyvootvta 2” d&yvodv 
TATEPA Povevoel’ TOGA’ tT) Paraccia 
LATHP, aplotn pavtécov, treovbtotricev. 
. Athy 62° Eyyus: ioti’ Eutrp}Ger trvon}, 
Tpdow Aé KUNA TreAayIOV TropgUp_ETat. 
GAN’ ela, vation, ofApaoiv TrpootipEvor 
KTUTTEITE KOOTTAIS AUAAKaS TrOAUCTOVOUS. 


XOPO= 
&yet’, alpduevoi KAéos &6dvertov, 
péAabpov Kipxns trpoAitrapev &pape 
olkdAe vads oTpEyau Trp~@pay, 
trelopata Ave, iotia tT’ aipew 
dpa t” c&veyds Te KeAever. 


GAA’ Evé wGAAOv Téptrer paAaKdds 

évOdAc piuvewv, yaotépa TAnpov, 

ola yapeuvadAes cimbactv, 

BoAdveov, &kUAwv, Kdéptrou Kpavéas, 
XOlpeov év Aciti GaAcin. 
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A SATYRIC DRAMA 


How can a woman of full forty years, 

Being mortal, stay as fresh as she appears? 

As the years pass, her beauty will have grown 
By secret process known to her alone. 

But mine ’s a beauty that no age can wither: 
You'll find her old, poor fool, if you go thither. 
But I am fain to see my native shore, 

My poor old father and my dog once more. 

I grudge thee not; start on thy wandering: 

It little profits that an idle king 

Matched with an aged wife should sit and dole 
Laws to a savage race, devoid of soul, 

Fitted alone to eat and drink and sleep: 

Go, and thy heart another wife shall keep, 

Not fairer, but more sensible than I. 

Yet not unscathed shalt thou this country fly: 
For late in time shall my avenger come, 

Thy punishment, begotten far from home, 
Who, breathing death, shall issue from the foam, 
Aiming a stealthy blow at thee alone, 

And, all unknowing, slay his sire unknown. 
The seagod’s daughter, skilled in prophecy, 
My mother, thus foretold thy destiny. 

There lies the port; the Zephyr puffs our sail ; 
There loom the dark seas ’neath a gentle gale: 
Come, mariners, now sit the ship aright, 

And with your blades the sounding furrows smite. 


CHORUS 


Time and tide wait no man’s pleasure; str. 
Let us leave the witch’s hall 
Cheerfully at Duty’s call; 

Eastward, ho! the wind is roaring; 

Hoist your mains’l, drop your mooring. 


I would rather spend my leisure ant. 
Eating truffles, acorns, mast, 
Anything to break my fast, 

With the swine, that in the hollow 


Of the farmyard root and wallow. 
3871.15 L 





CIRCE 
otra. udyBoov Tépua tTraptoThK’, Etre, 
GAN’ &véxeoGa Géopatov HAN 
TpoTéveov, Epetudv trévov alavij: 
Kawtdos "OAuccels fouya ptyKwv 
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IMITATIONS OF MARTIAL 


XI. 82 


A Sinuessanis conviva Philostratus undis 
conductum repetit nocte iubente larem 

paene imitatus obit saevis Elpenora fatis 
praeceps per longos dum ruit usque gradus. 

non esset, Nymphae, tam magna pericula passus, 
si potius vestras ille bibisset aquas. 


In Vino Celeritas 

The convivial Mr. Sargent was returning home at Bath, 

And was climbing to his flat, it being late, 

When headlong down three flights of stairs he winged an airy path 
And he nearly underwent poor Eli’s fate. 


Yet there would have been no danger (bear me out, ye Pump-room 


daughters!) 


If he’d only drunk more freely of your medicinal waters. 


T. W.M. 


Hanky Panky (Martial XII. 29) 


To Nicholas a handkerchief 
Is banknotes to a master thief. 
Watch his right hand, hold his left, 
Still he’ll find a mode of theft. 
Stags are said to suck up vipers, 
So does Nicholas his wipers, 
Draws them as the sun does rain 
Ere it fall to earth again. 
Recently, though badly hit, 
People cheered their favourite ; 
Nicholas some four relieves 

Of their waving handkerchieves. 
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A SATYRIC DRAMA 
Toil and hardship without measure! Epod. 
Now the rigging we must tend: 
To the oar our backs shall bend, 
While Odysseus, calmly sleeping, 
Vigil at the helm is keeping. 


[During the singing of this ode ODYSSEUS, sitting on a bench, at first 

beats time with a wine-cup; he gradually falls asleep, with a look of 

fatuous satisfaction, while c1RCE gently strokes his hair. Did he really 
start home that evening? Weare left in doubt by the fall of the 


CURTAIN 











Judge said ‘When I drop this flag—’ 
But Nicholas had got the rag. 

No one now a hanky brings, 

People fear they’ll lose the things: 
Not that Nicholas is wrath, 

No! he steals the tablecloth; 

Nor does lack of same unbalance 
Nicholas, he steals the valance: 
Furthermore he will not wince 

To strip the armchairs of their chintz. 
Though the day is really hot, 

If Nicholas be near the spot 

All proprietors of shops 

Take the awnings off the props. 
When along the harbour’s side 
In the distance is descried 

This Fagin of the handkerchief, 
Pale tars take another reef. 

Hark! the holy bell they ring, 
See! the crowd is worshipping: 
Tonsured priests observing one 
Seize their chasubles and run. 
Nicholas was never known 

To have a hanky of his own; 

All the same, there’s little doubt 
He never went back home without. 


THE GOLD SUPPLY IN ANCIENT AND 
MEDIEVAL TIMES AND ITS INFLUENCE 
ON HISTORY 


By W. B. SEDGWICK 


HE present paper is an attempt to show the far-reaching 
effect on history of a single economic factor, namely, the 
gold supply. 

With regard to Greek history the essential fact is that no 
Greek land produced gold in appreciable quantities ; silver was 
the standard, and the bulk of the coinage was always of silver. 
The eminence of Athens, in spite of its notoriously poor soil, 
was largely due to the (more or less) systematic working of the 
silver mines of Laurium from the sixth century onwards. 
While there is no doubt that the best qualities of the Greeks 
were brought out by the continual struggle against poverty, 
it was not till a moderate standard of affluence was reached that 
the various Greek states produced their highest intellectual 
achievements—all that we now associate with the glory of 
Greece. 

In the second and third millenniums B.c.—the Minoan 
Age—Greece and particularly Crete had access to the gold of 
the East. Hence a splendid civilization arose which has only 
become known to us by the discoveries of Sir Arthur Evans 
within the last forty years. This civilization, though completely 
wiped out long before 1000 B.C., remained in the memory of 
the Greeks, and Thucydides, at the beginning of his history, 
has a memorable passage where he contrasts the maritime 
empire of the Minoans with the meagre achievements of the 
Greeks in war (including the Trojan war), during the succeed- 
ing thousand years—attributing the decline to the poverty of 
the Greeks in material resources. 

Thucydides’ aim was to glorify the Peloponnesian War 
(431-404 B.C.), of which he was the historian, in comparison 
with previous wars ; and to some extent he was justified. Athens 
had a revenue far exceeding anything previously known in the 
Greek world, at least on the mainland, though Syracuse might 
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perhaps have equalled it. But the total resources of Athens, 
at their highest some {£2,000,000, a sum which seemed so 
wonderful to Thucydides, were probably no more than the 
revenue of the Great King for a single year, while several of the 
Roman millionaires of five hundred years later could have 
financed the whole war out of their own resources. 

In any case the war left all Greece impoverished and bank- 
rupt, nor did she ever recover, though we learn from Aristotle 
that in his time there was no actual destitution in Greece. 
Within a century from the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
War Greece was under the power of Macedonia, and within 
three centuries under that of Rome. Even if we anticipate, 
and go on to the Byzantine Empire, Greece proper never 
shared in the prosperity even of its palmiest days. 

As an interesting sidelight, it may be suggested that that petty 
meanness in money matters which meets us throughout Greek 
history and literature was the direct outcome of the poverty- 
stricken existence of the great bulk of the Greek race. This 
again explains that strange insistence with which St. Paul in 
writing to his Greek converts constantly couples covetousness 
with the sensual sins the Greek was prone to. 

Alexander’s eastern conquests threw into immediate circula- 
tion the vast hoards of gold coin and bullion (of coin alone some 
£50,000,000) accumulated by the kings of Persia in the course 
of centuries. This might have been expected to change the 
whole course of Greek life. Actually Greece proper benefited 
little. At Alexander’s sudden and premature death, most of 
the treasure went to finance the new kingdoms which his 
generals carved out for themselves from the old Persian empire, 
round the eastern Mediterranean. Much was wasted by them in 
ruinous wars of mutual aggression ; more was wasted in satisfy- 
ing the new taste for luxury developed by contact with the 
East. Some of the booty, it is true, fell into the hands of such 
of the Greeks as had served in Alexander’s armies as mercen- 
aries, but it was soon dissipated in wasteful extravagance; and 
the swarms of disbanded mercenary officers became a notorious 
pest in Greece, the originals of the miles gloriosus and all the 
Bobadils who have swaggered their way through literature ever 
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since. The sole economic result of their return home was to 
send up prices and increase the cost of living. 

The fact is that Greek trade, having in the past concentrated 
on supplying home wants—exports were few, chiefly olive-oil, 
pottery, and woollen stuffs—proved on the whole incapable 
of adapting itself to new conditions. Manufactures had been 
confined to the necessaries of life, and had been conducted on 
a small scale; hence home manufacturers proved generally in- 
capable of competing with foreigners in supplying the luxuries 
which were now being called for. 

The result was that the cleavage between rich and poor, 
which had been steadily growing, now reached alarming pro- 
portions. The few rich in Greece proper spent their money on 
foreign products. The numbers and penury of the poor con- 
tinued to increase. The great majority of the Greek population 
had always lived from hand to mouth. Now the chances of 
earning a living wage became fewer and fewer. We begin to 
hear of socialistic schemes, as of Agis and Cleomenes in Sparta, 
whose ill-fated history may be read in Plutarch, and of the 
poet-philosopher-statesman Cercidas of Megalopolis, whose 
poems have been but lately recovered from the sands of Egypt. 
We begin to hear too, for the first time, of strikes, and what 
is still more significant, of bread strikes (at Paros and Ephesus). 

Of late years much has been learnt from inscriptions (particu- 
larly the results of the French finds at Delos) of the appalling 
conditions in the Aegean world during the Hellenistic age. 
This is not the place to go into details, but any one who 
consults Mr. Tarn’s fascinating chapter in The Hellenistic 
Age (Cambridge University Press, 1923), will find much to 
interest, and probably not a little to surprise him. The sum 
of the matter is that, as prices went steadily up, wages went 
steadily down, till at last it must have been impossible at most 
places for a skilled workman to support even a small family 
under any conditions whatever, while nothing was to be gained 
by a change of locality. I do not know of any actual evidence of 
deaths from starvation and malnutrition, but they must have 
been common. Things began to improve under the Roman 
protectorate of Rhodes, which, with the elimination of 
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Carthage and Corinth (146 B.c.), became the main entrepét 
of the Mediterranean. 

As time went on, the great Hellenistic monarchies, exhausted 
(with the exception of Egypt) by mutual conflict and internal 
discord, fell one by one under the power of Rome. Finally 
Egypt, which had on the whole favoured a policy of isolation, 
after a succession of weak rulers went the way of the rest, and 
by the death of Caesar (44 B.c.) Rome had added to her empire 
those of Alexander’s conquests which had proved most capable 
of being Hellenized. 

Under the Pax Romana economic conditions improved for 
a time. Much of the treasure of the East got once more 
into circulation. Rome had put down piracy and improved 
communications. ‘The Mediterranean was a Roman lake. 
Communication between different parts of the empire was 
comparatively safe and easy. Commerce on a larger scale 
became possible. Manufactories in a modern sense, though 
hardly on a modern scale, for lack of machinery, came into 
being. Much of this trade was run on economically sound lines, 
but far the greater part of the money now put into circulation 
was still spent on luxuries. 

Now under any circumstances the squandering of wealth on 
sheer luxuries is uneconomic. But in our days a fair proportion 
of money so spent does as a rule go to support home industries, 
and put money into circulation. Under the Roman Empire, 
on the contrary, much the greater part of the money so spent 
went outside the empire altogether. For instance, aristocratic 
collectors, and the self-made millionaires who became quite 
a feature of the early Roman Empire, were prepared to pay 
fabulous prices for pearls, silks, fine fabrics, spices, unguents, 
amber, jewels, precious stones, and woods, none of which 
could be produced within the empire. 

The result was that all the gold which had come into the 
Mediterranean world from the East was gradually finding its 
way back again—some to India and China, but much to the 
Nearer East, eventually to be used for the destruction of the 
Roman Empire itself. Of the other ancient sources of gold 
supply, the mines in upper Egypt had been worked out long 
























































































































152 THE GOLD SUPPLY IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL TIMES 
before the time of Alexander, while Transylvania was outside 
the bounds of the empire." 

The result is that we now find a repetition on a larger scale 
of the economic conditions which had obtained in Greece in 
the Hellenistic age. Small industries had thrived for a time 
owing to the circulation of new capital in the empire. The 
Acts of the Apostles gives us many interesting glimpses of the 
background of thriving industry in various towns, large and 
small, throughout the eastern half of the empire; while we may 
see from innumerable inscriptions how busily active was every 
sort of industry. I take the book which lies nearest to hand, 
Willmann’s collection of Latin inscriptions. In the index there 
is a list of trades of no less than six pages, double columns. 
Obviously there was no lack of industry. But these trades now 
began to decline owing to lack of capital, as wealth again began 
to accumulate in the hands of a comparatively small number 
of the enormously wealthy. Next this wealth was in turn 
dissipated on luxuries, and found its way out of the empire. 
Next came the stream of barbarian invasions, which swallowed 
up enormous sums of money, partly in the maintenance of 
frontier armies, partly in actual bribes to the invaders, which 
naturally only whetted their appetite for more. 

With the division of the Roman Empire into West and East 
came a division of fortunes. The western empire went from 
bad to worse, and nothing could save it. The eastern half, 
however, from a variety of circumstances was able to protract 
its existence for another millennium. In the first place the 
East was less exhausted than the West—Asia Minor in par- 
ticular retaining much of its old prosperity. In the second 
place the Byzantine emperors soon hit on the device of divert- 
ing the streams of barbarian invaders to the more tempting 
fields of Italy and the West—the sea saved Asia Minor, the 
richest part of the remains of the eastern provinces. Thirdly, 
they took care to prevent the heterogeneous crowd of barbarian 
mercenaries from achieving any kind of unity. Lastly, the rise of 
the new capital was favoured by changed economic conditions. 


' To what extent Trajan made use of these mines is very uncertain. See 
Journal of Roman Studies, 1930, p. 53 f. 
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Constantinople arose to greatness on the site of old Byzan- 
tium, which the ancients had always realized as being admirably 
situated to be a great emporium in the passage of commerce 
between East and West. In old times Byzantium had merely 
tapped the trade between the Aegean and Black seas, while 
Asiatic trade went due east through Asia Minor. But conditions 
had changed, always in her favour. The main line of com- 
munication between Rome and the East followed the Appian 
Way, continued as far as Brundisium (Brindisi); then, after a 
short sea passage to Dyrrachium (Durazzo), the Egnatian Way 
to Constantinople; then, across the Bosporus, the old road of 
the kings of Persia, through the Cilician Gates to Antioch, the 
Euphrates, and the East. The key of this vast system, with its 
tributary roads, was Constantinople, favoured by nature with 
the possession of a magnificent harbour, and even by the set 
of the currents. 

As communication with the East by way of Persia grew more 
and more hazardous, Justinian opened out a new route to 
central Asia along the north of the Black Sea. Thus, Con- 
stantinople became the ‘World’s emporium’ and built on the 
ruins of the past a new commercial empire of unexpected 
splendour, soon learning to exchange imperialist dreams for 
the reality of commercial prosperity. In all this we are strongly 
reminded of Venice. 

This rebirth is due before all to the foresight of Constantine 
and the energy of a succession of capable rulers, beginning 
with Theodosius II, while a fresh impetus was given to com- 
merce by the working of gold and silver mines in Thrace and 
Pontus. Trade revived, though the empire had little to export 
and thrived chiefly on duties, taxes, harbour-dues, and the 
profits of the middleman. One special feature of Justinian’s 
reign is of such interest that it deserves a few words. Vast 
sums of money had for centuries been going out of the empire 
in the purchase of silk (the raw material—Cos had long been 
famous for the weaving of silk, and had given it its name). 
In the reign of Justinian the silkworm itself was introduced 
by certain monks from Ceylon. They tried in vain to trans- 
port the living animals, but eventually succeeded in bringing 
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the eggs, which it was an easy matter to hatch out, and feed 
on mulberry leaves.! 

But what Justinian gave with one hand, he took away with 
the other. His ambition led him to embark not only on schemes 
of military conquest, but on costly building schemes (notably 
Saint Sophia), which could only be paid for by taxation so 
intolerable, that both factions, the blue and the green, for 
once united in protest. The famous Nika riots were the result. 
To make things worse he bought reconciliation with the Roman 
Church at the price of the estrangement of Egypt and Syria— 
the beginning of the dismemberment of the eastern empire.? 

Onthewhole,inspiteof bursts of prosperity, the ByzantineEm- 
pire steadily declined. History repeated itself. Wealth became 
gradually confined to the emperors and a few noble families, 
Thisagain was dissipated partly in the oriental pomp of Byzantine 
ceremonial (though how far this had declined by the tenth cen- 
tury we may infer from Luitprand’s satirical and probably not 
very trustworthy account in the Legatio) and partly in buying off 
the enemies who thronged round ever closer and more insistent. 

When Constantinople fell in 1453 the Middle Ages were 
over: we are on the threshold of a new world. This new world 
was inaugurated spiritually by the invention of printing, the 
Renaissance, and the Reformation, but materially by the dis- 
covery of America and the opening up to Europe of new 
supplies of gold, the first on a wholesale scale for eighteen 
hundred years. How the distribution of this new wealth has 
affected the course of modern history is another story.3 


It is usually said that they were smuggled in inside hollow reeds and kept 
warm by dung. The Greek word used, vép0n€, suggests that they were actually 
brought in small cases made of a single joint of bamboo, the usual receptacle 
for small objects in the Far East from time immemorial. 

2 The parallel of Jewish history leapstotheeye. Thelove of learning, church- 
building, severe taxation, extravagance, and domestic scandals of Solomon 
irresistibly recall Justinian. Within a century of the splendour of Solomon, 
we find a series of prophets inveighing against oppression, luxury, land-grab- 
bing, the influence of women, and enslavement for trifling debts. 

3 I can only give a bare reference to the decay of Spain, following close 
upon her conquest of America, a conquest which is to the wars of Alexander 
as the Moorish were to the Persian Wars. 

In our own day one cannot help thinking of the spectacular collapse of 
the United States following on an unprecedented influx of gold. 
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IN LEXICOGRAPHOS: ANOTHER HERESY 
By W. BEDELL STANFORD 
R. W. F. WITTON’S reconsiderations of grammatical 


rules, ‘invented’, as he suggests, ‘by some unimaginative 
medieval scholar’ ,! must be welcome to all teachers and students 
of the classics. Modern readers, both in schoolroom and in 
lecture-hall, are less ready to exploit the ambiguities of ‘the 
exception proves the rule’ than were the medieval Schoolmen, 
and a reluctance to accept arbitrary laws without examining 
the credentials of the legislator is one of the more healthy 
symptoms of this hypercritical and sometimes anarchical age. 

But should this revaluation of judgements be restricted to 
those of the grammarians? Are the other great dogmatists of 
the world of language, the lexicographers, less fallible and 
more worthy of unquestioning faith in all their decrees? Per- 
haps a few moments’ consideration of these questions will not 
be wasted. No such conclusive decisions as Mr. Witton can 
make will be possible here, for lexicographers are by nature 
less given to formulating general rules than are grammarians. 
But even in their methods of recording facts I think some 
reasons for criticism, or at least for precautionary remarks, may 
be found. 

Pindar? uses an amazing phrase to describe the compulsion 
of song upon him—aAd€av exw tiv’ Emi yAwoor &Kévas Aryupais— 
which is rendered in Liddell and Scott (new edition) ‘I feel 
the shrill note of a whetstone on my tongue’, a version only a 
little less absurd than that in their eighth edition—‘I have the 
feeling of a shrill whetstone on my tongue’. Yet if one accepts 
their equation éxévn = a whetstone, hone, the absurdity of the 
image cannot honestly be obviated. That Pindar could be taken 
as saying anything so ludicrous aroused the attention and the 
subsequent disbelief of that experienced and successful trans- 
lator, Sir Richard Jebb. So, in a passage that should be in- 
scribed pviyoow AéAtois ppevdv of every maker and user of 


* ‘Heresies III’, Greece and Rome for Oct. 1935, p. 49. 
* Olympians, vi. 141. 
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Greek lexicons, he wrote:' ‘Most Indo-European nouns ex- 
pressed some one obvious and characteristic quality of the 
object which they denoted: e.g. vats is “the swimmer”’ , Apis “the 
thing which is cleft’, &c. Similarly d&x6vn is the sharpener, 
Kpattp is the mixer, &c. A Greek who called a thought an éxévn 
was thus using a less startling image than we should use in 
calling it a whetstone; to call the teacher of a chorus a xpattp? 
was not the same thing as it would be for us to call him a 
bowl. And such phrases are less audacious as they are old—i.e, 
near to the time when the language was still freshly conscious 
of the primary sense in such words as éx6vn.’ ‘This is a principle 
of far-reaching application; I propose to apply it to the inter- 
pretation of two common Greek words, one a noun, and the 
other a verb, for it seems equally valid in the case of verbs. 

Confident in the pronouncement of the dictionaries that 
&v6os means a flower (except for a few unpleasant technical 
uses of the word by soulless medical and scientific authors) 
the reader of Greek poetry delights at first in the many ‘flowers’ 
that he finds strewn on so many of the pages he reads. But 
later some varieties of these flowers begin to perplex the literal- 
minded. Phrases like &vos #Pns, ‘the flower of youth’, are 
familiar enough in English idiom, and even Mimnermus’ use 
of it twice with a plural of dv6os causes little uneasiness. When 
Pindar; writes odv 2’ dvOos fPas &pt: Kupaiver, loyal disciples 
of the lexicographers plead a mixed metaphor. (Note here 
what seems to be the lexicographer’s definition of a metaphor: 
a variation from what I state to be the normal meaning of a word, 
and normal here means usually the use most common in extant 
literature.) And even when &v@éw is used in Homer‘ and else- 
where of the sprouting of a young man’s beard, the idea of 
‘flowering’ seems to make a pretty image. Indeed, it is easy 
to become very fond of the word in Greek and to think of its 
frequent use as typical of the Greek love of 16 KaAdv. 

But on one apocalyptic day there is felt the full force of the 
words in the Agamemnon,5 


opadpev avOoUv tréAayos Alyaiov vexpois 


' Essays and Addresses, p. 84. 2 Pind. Ol. vi. 155. 
3 Pythians, iv. 158. * Od. xi. 320. 5 1. 659. 
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or its echo in Euripides,! 
do8’ aipatnpov tréAayos Eavbeiv cAds— 

‘The deep was all ablossom with corpses.’ What a bitter, bitter 
image, if such an interpretation be true. But could any Greek 
of classical times use a word which, if the lexicons be right, 
essentially connoted a thing of joy and beauty in connexion 
with corpses and blood? Surely that were a cynicism fit only 
for a disillusioned fin-de-siécle author of modern times and not 
for Aeschylus or even Euripides in his. 

Instinctively turning for help to the dictionaries, we find in 
a lowly place, such as is only meet for scientists and medicos 
in the company of poets and orators, that those base fellows 
used &vO0s and e€avOéw of the scum on wine or on molten metal, 
or of a bodily eruption, and, more significant still, that &Ads 
avéex and &vOos SaAd&oo1ov seem to refer to crimson dyes. Is not 
the truth then plain? The lexicons’ equation d&v€os = ‘a flower’ 
(with minor metaphorical variations) is misleading. Following 
Jebb’s suggestion, it would be fairer to say &vOos = that which 
rises to the surface (prob. fr. dvartiénu: or else 1d dvoeo Oeiv, see 
Stephanus’ Thesaurus, ad loc.) as flowers on a field or scum on 
wine and molten metal, or on liquid dyes ; metaphorically the season 
of flowering of life, &c. ‘Thus the use of the word in Aeschylus 
and Euripides, as quoted, is not a deliberately hideous metaphor, 
but is a vivid use of the word xar& 1d Etupov, and is to be taken 
literally, ‘the corpses were like a scum on the surface of the 
water’ (with an innuendo of crimson dye)—grim realism indeed, 
but not cynical as in ‘like a blossom’. 

Take another example, the verb yeAéo and its many by- 
forms. L. and S., eighth edition, having remarked that the 
root TEA seems to have denoted brightness or cheerfulness 
rather than loud laughter, proceed to state that the word itself 
always implies to laugh or to laugh at. Not delaying to ridicule 
that antiquated notion, the root of a word?, because the new 
edition has given up such quaint symbols of chimerical ideas as 


* Iph. in Taur., 1. 300. 
* Defined by Max Miller, in Three Lectures on the Science of Language, trans. 
London 1891, lecture i, p. 27, as ‘what remains of a number of words after we 
separate their formative elements’, i.e. something very like UAn without ¢lAos. 
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JTEA, let us examine their equation yeAa&v = to laugh. In an 
edition of the P.V. by Sikes and Willson, and in a note on 
Trovticov Te KUpaToov d&vijpipov yéAacopa, Homer’s! yéAacoe 2é tr&oa 
Trepi xOcov yaAKoU inrd oteporrijs and other similar passages are 
quoted with this remark: “In these and many other passages 
yeA&v retains something of its probable original meaning Zo be 
bright.’ It is also shown there that Catullus meant quite a 
different thing when he spoke of the laughter of the waves? for 
yéAaoya indicates sight not sound (Ké&yAacya), i.e. Swis not cor, 
The cognates of the word yoAtvn (another form of yeAtvn) 
calmness (of the sea, and a calm sea is always bright in sunny 
regions), yAt\vn the pupil of the eye, yeAacivoi dimples or the 
front teeth which gleam out in a smile,} all attest these editors’ 
suggestion. 

But, faithful to the common misapprehension that the Greeks 
were a bright and smiling race, one tends to cherish the notion 
that they were thinking of ‘the myriad-twinkling laughter of the 
waves’ —the Pathetic Fallacy in other words. Then a brutal 
tragedian once more shatters the illusion, when in that chasten- 
ing play, the Troades,+ Hekabe describes the corpse of Astya- 
nax, hurled to death from the walls of Troy, thus: 

Sv TOA’ Extytrevo’ 7) TexoUca Bootpuxov 
@iAtaoty tT” EAcoxev, EvOev ExyeAK 
dottwv poryévtav pdvos, iv’ aloypd pt) Aéyoo. 


This were grim beyond bearing if éxyeAév here means to laugh 
out. We rush to L. and S. and find that they glibly suggest 
that éxyeAa&v here = rushing out with a gurgling sound (those 
ghoulish italics are their own). 9&0, geU, we can only cry like 
Cassandra—this indeed is 9pevév otuyos. 

It cannot be that Euripides meant it so. Nor can the 
equation yeA&v = to laugh stand; the voces propriae for to smile, 
to laugh are perdido and KayAdgw; no, yeAav = to gleam, to be 
bright, to brighten with joy, and hence to smile, &c. And here in 
Euripides one should translate ‘Death, i.e. the brightness of 

t Jl. xix. 362. 2‘... resonant plangore cachinni’, 64, 274. 

3 Stephanus connects the Latin gelu gelidus, i.e. the brightness of frost and 


later coldness. Stephanus has much more support for the brightness theory. 
4 Il. 1175 sq. 
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blood, gleams out’, remembering yeAacivo: = the gleaming front 
teeth. 

Examples could be multiplied ad ib. By what right, for 
instance, do L. and S. infer that yepdv a&xpous xtévas is a meta- 

horical use of the normal sense of xteis = a comb? Men 
used fingers before forks for one purpose. Why then could the 
fingers not have been the original «rtéves (athletes still use them 
30), long before mv€wor xtéves were made? 

Mr. Witton has unwittingly led us to launch our frail bark 
upon deep and treacherous waters. But he has challenged the 
grammarians, and it is the lexicographers who stand together 
with the grammarians as Straight-waistcoat Makers in Chief to 
all students, teachers, and even the long-dead authors of the 
classics. Perhaps such an article as this is a sign of Criminal 
Insanity deserving the uttermost rigours of their methods. 
Yet it is in a spirit of humble petition to accepted authorities 
for some small alterations in their administration of the laws, 
not in a spirit of anarchy or revolt, that these facts have been 
stated. 


' A gloss in Hesychius brings out that both Gv@os and yeAa& were first named 
from one strangely similar external characteristic: yeAciv .. Acprreiv, dvOeiv. Of 
course I am not denying that yeAGv often means to laugh. My point is that 
that meaning is only secondary and derivative to the brightness concept. 


GREEK SONGS 


A gramophone record of some of the extant old Greek songs has been 
made, containing (1) most of the first Delphic Hymn (c. 130 B.c.: 
diatonic followed by chromatic; first part in Dorian mode, archaic style), 
(2) Epitaph of Sikilos (first century A.D. or earlier: Phrygian mode, 
diatonic), (3) Hymn to Kalliopeia (first century a.D.: diatonic, uncertain 
mode). In commenting on the record, Mr. R. P. Winnington-Ingram 
mentions probable differences in ancient and modern treatment and 
some debated questions of rhythmical and melodic interpretation, and 
concludes: “What can be said is that Mr. Butt’s renderings are as good 
an attempt as can be made after all these centuries to recapture a lost 
music, and that the versions he uses are the result of the most accurate 
modern scholarship.’ 

For further particulars of the record (10 in., one side only, 4s. 6d. in 
Central London or 5s. 6d. post free) apply to Miss Welsdon, 255 Gold- 
hurst Terrace, N.W. 6. 






























































THE PATTERN OF THE DAYS IN 
ANCIENT ROME 


By M. S. BROUGHALL 


TIME is a pattern of passing days. There are bright days and dark, and 
days that have the unobtrusive colour of a background; but each day 
must begin, and sequences of days, such as the week, have fresh be- 
ginnings. This web of repetition, inwoven with the various colours of 
the days, makes the pattern of time by which we think and plan; for 
without beginnings there would be no time, and without repetition there 
can be no pattern. It is a fascinating occupation to try to call up from 
the past the pattern by which the ancient Romans thought, a pattern 
agreeably varied, with monthly festivals recurring at fixed but irregular 
intervals, and market-day every eight days irrespective of the months, 
The heavens themselves provide a pattern for mankind with day and 
night, stars and the seasons, and the revolutions of the moon and sun; 
and man makes markets to be held at stated intervals, and markets make 
a week. There is refreshment in irregular interruptions, but in the 
prospect of a regular break there is repose of spirit; and it is pleasant 
to know that from very early times the Romans profited by both. It is 
impossible to say how early. The origin of such institutions was already 
lost by the first century B.c., and our earliest information comes from 
the researches of Varro, the antiquary of that epoch. The fullest comes 
from five centuries later, when Macrobius, for his delight and ours, 
assembled from the works of earlier writers a choice medley of uncertain 
lore. It seems probable, however, that both markets and monthly dates 
were in existence by the beginning of the Republic. To this point we 
may look then for the main lines of the pattern, sparse here, and simple; 
at later times it is found filled in and shaded, with added detail; and 
under the Empire another pattern is to be seen coming through along- 
side of and unrelated to the first, and in the end predominating: the 
pattern of the modern week. 

I. The Fixed Monthly Dates. A Roman of the early Republic did not 
think of every day by name. Certain annual dates had names, such as 
Terminalia, the Feast of Boundaries, on 23rd February, and Parilia on 
21st April, and three fixed days in every month. If we consider how 
natural it is to look forward rather than backward, to define coming time 
by coming events, while things gone by tend to be merged in one un- 
differentiated past, it is perhaps more surprising that our modern 
practice is to date the approaching days by retrospect than that the 
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Romans dated them by reference to the next ensuing festival, so many 
days before the Kalends, Nones, and Ides. As the month was originally 
the moon’s period, it is probable that they were at first moon-dates, the 
new moon, at any rate, and the full; but when the year was regulated 
by the sun and the lengths of the months altered, the fixed monthly 
festivals must have ceased to coincide with the moon’s phases, and so 
their significance was lost. Tradition makes the Ides the day of the full 
moon, whether it fell on the 13th or 15th of the month; but whether the 
Kalends on the 1st were the date of the moon’s first showing, as Macro- 
bius plausibly affirms, or, as Plutarch thought, ‘the dark of the moon’ 
the date of its conjunction with the sun, is now uncertain, and Varro him- 
self could not determine whether the Nones were named from Nova Luna 
or from being nine days before the Ides.! As Plutarch said a little later: 


‘We must not insist on an exact calculation of the number of days, nor 
quarrel with them [sc. the Romans] over small errors, but consider that even 
now, when astronomy has made so much progress, the irregular orbit of the 
moon is too much for the most practised mathematicians, and cannot be 
comprehended in their calculations.’ 


What significance, then, did the days retain, when their original 
meaning was lost, that kept them festivals? To what did the Roman 
look forward? The Kalends were sacred to Juno, and the Ides to Jupiter, 
and in some months they were public holidays. The Nones were 
secondary and were sacred to no god. They were rather a finger-post 
to point the way to coming sanctities. For it seems that before the scribe 
Cn. Flavius in 304 B.C. posted up the calendar for all to see, the Plebeians 
had no knowledge of religious matters. They did not know the date, 
nor what days were to be kept as holy-days, what were fasti and good 
for legal business, and what nefasti, unpropitious, until some patrician 
priest revealed these things.3 So on the Kalends the Pontifex Minor 
summoned them to the Curia Calabra on the Capitol, near to the hut of 
Romulus, so indicating, it would seem, that a new month was beginning. 
Originally the pontifex had to watch for the first appearance of the moon, 
and when he had seen it report it to the rex sacrificulus; and after they 
two had sacrificed to Juno, then ‘calling, that is summoning the people’, 
‘calata, id est vocata, plebe’,* he would, by the custom that continued to 

* The latter derivation is the more probable. 

? Quaestiones Romanae, trans. H. J. Rose, 1924. 

3 It seems from Cic. ad Att. vi. i. 8, that the XII Tables as extant in Cicero’s 
day included Fasti, lists of days for legal business. Cicero thinks the tale about 
Flavius is sufficiently authenticated to imply that the Fasti of the XII Tables 
had been suppressed at some time ‘ut dies agendi peterentur a paucis’. 


* Macrobius, Sat. 1. xv. 9. 
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historic times, announce the date of the ensuing Nones. If the Nones 
were to be on the fifth day he cried five times ‘Kalo Iuno Covella’, 
if on the seventh day he uttered the words seven times: or according 
to another reading, for the fifth he said, ‘Dies te quinque kalo Iuno 
Covella’, and for the seventh, ‘Septem dies te kalo Iuno Covella,’! 
Kalo or calo seems to be the same word as the Greek KoA ‘call’, and gave 
the name to the Kalendae and the Calendar; and covella has been inter- 
preted ‘Queen of the Sky’. 

On the Nones people came together again to hear what festivals there 
would be that month in addition to the Ides, always nine days later.? It 
was debated by the Roman antiquaries whether the Ides were named from 
Itis, the Tuscan name for Jupiter, to whom the day was sacred, or pos- 
sibly from the sheep called ovis idulis then sacrificed to him, or whether 
the name were to be connected with the seeing of the full moon and 
the Greek verb {Aciv, which is the Latin videre. The Tuscans had a 
pleasant custom of calling the day of the full moon ‘Jove’s Pledge’, Jovis 
Fiducia, because on that day the god of light pledged the continuance 
of light by showing the moon’s radiance all night long. But Macrobius 
himself preferred a derivation from the Etruscan word iduare ‘to divide’, 
because that was the day that divided the month. The Ides, it seems, 
were purely a religious festival, but the Nones in early days were kept by 
the plebeians as the birthday of King Servius Tullius. Kingship was 
by no means so obnoxious to the plebeians as to the patricians, and the 
memory of Servius was beloved. Nobody knew in what month he had 
been born—legend makes him by birth a slave—but men believed that 
it was on some Nones; so the loyal populace kept all Nones in his honour. 
They revered him too on market-days, the Nundinae, of which, by one 
account, he was the founder; so the patricians took steps to prevent the 
Nones from ever coinciding with the Nundinae for fear the double 
commemoration on a day when the market crowded the city should lead 
to a royalist rebellion. Early in January the priestly colleges had to 
scrutinize the Calendar for the next year, and if they foresaw such 


coincidence they inserted an extra day, ‘intercalated’ it, after the 24th of 
February. 


? Quoted thus from Varro, Ling. Lat. vi. 27 in Sandys’ Companion to Latin 
Studies, p. 110, and Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, p. 8; but the version here 
given first is the correction of Turneb., accepted by the Teubner ed. of 1910— 
Macrobius, I. xv. 10, agrees that the word was 5 or 7 times repeated. 

2 Nine days by the Roman inclusive reckoning, eight by ours. 

3 In later times a similar method seems to have been employed to prevent the 
Nundinae from falling on 1st Jan., but the reason is not known. rst Jan. 43 B.C. 
was a Nundinae; it is said that a day was inserted in 42 B.c. and 29th Jan. 41 B.C. 
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The Kalends also had a second and secular significance: they were 
the day when debts had to be paid, a fact which must have made them 
to many people neither religious nor festive. In the early Republic the 
unhappy plebeian—it was generally a plebeian—who could not pay 
and had exhausted his creditor’s patience was put in prison. The 
maximum term was sixty days, after which summary punishment 
ensued ; but on three Nundinae running before the sixty days were up, 
he was brought out into the market-place before the Praetor and his 
debt proclaimed, in case some one would take pity on him, or some 
debtor of his own would be shamed into payment and so release him. 
If no help came, on the third Nundinae he paid the penalty by death or 
was sold into ‘foreign slavery beyond the Tiber’, ‘trans Tiberim peregre 
venum ibant’. But if his creditors were more than one he could, by the 
law of the XII Tables,! be cut in pieces and divided among them: 
‘Tertiis nundinis partes secanto. si plus minusve secuerunt, se fraude 
esto.” One would have liked to believe that the Roman lawgivers inten- 
ded the last clause ‘se ( = sine) fraude esto’ to provide an escape for the 
debtor, like Portia’s judgement on the pound of flesh. No such humour 
seasoned their severity. It was the creditors who, if they did not cut 
him up in just proportion, were ‘not to be held accountable’. 

II. Dies Atri. The days following the Kalends, Nones, and Ides came 
to be accounted ‘black days’, unlucky for beginning any enterprise or 
starting on a journey. ‘The shadow of war had fallen across them: 

Vindicat Ausonias Iunonis cura Kalendas, 
Idibus alba Iovi grandior agna cadit. 

Nonarum tutela deo caret: omnibus istis 
Ne fallare cave! proximus ater erit. 

Omen ab eventu est, illis nam Roma diebus 
Damna sub adverso tristia Marte tulit.? 

Ausonian Kalends rest in Juno’s care; 

To Jupiter a white lamb falls, 
A comely victim, on the Ides. 
No god protects the Nones. Beware, 

Be not deceived: the day that next befalls 
Black will each be. The event revealed 
An omen heretofore unguessed, 

When bitter loss in cruel field 
Fell on the Roman arms unblessed 
And showed the gloom that all these days betides. 


dropped out, to prevent the incidence of 1st Jan. in that year on Nundinae. 


On the other hand, Macrobius states that Numa, the second of the kings, started 
this practice! 


* Tab. III. 6. ap. Gellius, xx. i. 46. 2 Ovid, Fasti, i. 55-60. 
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It was the Battle of the Allia that brought about the sinister discovery: 
Gellius tells the story as he found it in Valerius Flaccus.! 


“When the city had been recovered from.the Gauls and Senones, L. Atilius 
remarked in the Senate that it had been the day after the Ides when Q. 
Sulpicius, tribune of the soldiers, did sacrifice for battle before going to fight 
the Gauls at the Allia, and that thereafter the army of the Roman people had 
been slain with a great slaughter, and the third day after that the city had been 
captured, all but the Capitol: and many other senators said they remembered 
how often divine sacrifice had been performed by a magistrate of the Roman 
people on the day after the Kalends, Nones, and Ides, and in the next battle 
of that war the state had suffered a reverse. Then the Senate referred the 
matter to the pontiffs to decide what they thought best, and the pontiffs 
decreed that no sacrifice would in future be lawful on those days.’ 


The day of the Battle of the Allia is not fixed beyond question, and 
Varro says only that the days were black because they began new periods. 
As in most superstitions, the notion remained but its origin was ob- 
scured.2 The most interesting reflections on the subject come from 
Plutarch, who devoted to it one of his Quaestiones Romanae, asserting 
that the days following the festivals were dedicated to the dead and the 
powers of the underworld, to whom, likewise, the second month of the 
year was sacred, the first being given to the Olympian gods. So, too, 
the Greeks, he said, adored the gods on the day of the new moon, and 


devoted the next day to the heroes and daimons; and they were accus- 
tomed to mix the second bowl of wine in honour of the heroes and 
heroines. 


‘And in general,’ he continued, ‘time is a kind of number, and the beginning 
of number is divine, being the monad. After it comes the dyad, which is 
antagonistic to the nomad, and the first of the even numbers. Now the even 
number is incomplete, imperfect, infinite, while the odd number is finite, limited, 
perfect.* Therefore the Nones succeed the Kalends at an interval of five, the 
Ides the Nones at an interval of nine days. For the odd numbers mark the 
beginnings; but the even numbers which succeed the beginnings have no 
such definite position nor power, wherefore on them they do not make a 
beginning of business nor of journeys.’ 


I Vv. xvii. 

2 It is sometimes implied, e.g. Hutton Webster, Rest Days, that the Romans 
believed the days to have been rendered unlucky by the disaster of the Allia. 
Gellius definitely states that it was as a result of that disaster that they were 
observed to be unlucky. This, however, does not diminish the value of the sugges- 
tion which Webster puts forward, and which Dr. Warde Fowler regarded as ‘quite 
probable’, that the dies atri were survivals of primitive taboos at new moon, 
first quarter, and full moon. See Webster, op. cit., pp. 171-2. 

3 H. J. Rose’s translation. + Italics mine. 
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This is Greek thought, not Roman. The whole theory of Greek art 
seems to be epitomized in that triad of adjectives ‘finite, limited, perfect’. 
But the exaltation of the odd numbers over the even is found also in 
Roman thought, if we may believe Macrobius that Numa added a day 
to the month of January and so effected that no month but February, 
sacred to the dead, had an even number of days, and that he did it ‘in 
honour of the odd number, since even before Pythagoras nature was 
bringing to birth this secret’, ‘secretum hoc et ante Pythagoram parturiente 
natura’.! And it is Roman religious thought, as it appeared to a student 
of religion, that is illustrated by Plutarch’s further remarks on dies atrt. 


‘Now all journeys or business of any importance need arrangement and 
preparation, and the Romans in old days would allow no preparation or any 
anxieties upon a feast-day, but devoted themselves wholly to the service of 
the gods; even to this day their priests on the way to sacrifice send a crier 
before them. So naturally they did not at once start on a journey after a feast, 
nor transact any business, being unprepared, but spent that day at home 
making the necessary plans and arrangements. Or as even now after prayer 
and adoration in a temple they are accustomed to sit down and wait awhile, 
so they would not let days of business succeed the festivals immediately, but 
put a pause and breathing-space between them, because affairs bring with them 
much that is troublesome and undesired.” 


This is not the unexalted notion of contract for which we often find 
Roman religion disparaged, the purchasing by ritual of material favours 
from the gods, nor yet the hollow mechanism of outworn superstition 
which drew forth Cato’s oft-quoted remark, that he ‘wondered that one 
augur could meet another without smiling’. Here, rather, we approach 
the mind of Scipio Africanus, who would spend long periods in medita- 
tion in the temple of Capitoline Jove.’ It was the union in one people of 
this mystic temperament with ceremonial instinct and organizing power 
that later enabled Roman Christianity to dominate the Western world. 

Somewhat in contrast with this divorce of holy-days from business, 
which Plutarch perhaps idealizes a little, we find that both the Kalends 
and the Ides were quite frequently dies fasti when legal business could 
be done, and that Augustus ordained that the Senate should meet only 
twice a month, on the Kalends and the Ides.+ Not that Augustus did not 

* Macr. Sat. 1. xiii. 5. The passage at any rate proves that the idea was firmly 
established in the later Roman Empire. 2 Cic. De Div. ii. 24. 

3 Livy xxvi. 19. Livy shows no sympathy with this practice, and seems to 
doubt the sincerity of its motive. 

* In September and October only those were obliged to attend whose names 
were chosen by lot to form a ‘quorum’ for legislation. ‘Neve Septembri Octo- 
brive mense ullos adesse alios necesse esset quam sorte ductos, per quorum 
numerum decreta confici possent.’ Suetonius, Aug. 35. 
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recognize the days as festive, for he re-enacted Sulla’s sumptuary laws 
fixing 300 sesterces as the maximum sum to be expended on a dinner- 
party on the ‘Kalends, Nones, and Ides and certain other festivals’; at 
the same time he relaxed the severity of Sulla’s law for ordinary days 
by allowing 200 sesterces instead of 30—we may suppose that the pur- 
chasing power of money had diminished in the intervening period of 
civil wars—and he put in a special clause allowing 1,000 sesterces for a 
wedding and for the bridegroom’s banquet the day afterwards, called 
pleasantly Repotia, ‘Drinks after the event’. 

Augustus had a particular superstition about the Nones, of which he 
wrote to Tiberius that he feared the ill-omened name, Avognylav nominis’, 
and would begin no serious enterprise on that day.'! He entertained a 
similar regard for the day after the Nundinae, and would not start a 
journey on it, perhaps connecting the name with Novendialis, the 
festival of the dead. Nonis he seems to have taken as an omen from the 
sound ‘non is’ ‘you do not go’, much like the omen Cicero records from 
a street-cry of Carian figs, Cauneas, which was interpreted, after disaster, 
to have been a warning ‘cave ne eas’ ‘beware of going’. It seems from 
this superstition of Augustus that by the first century B.c. the darkening 
of the day after the festival had been extended to the Nundinae; and 
this is borne out by a remark of Cicero’s, when writing to Atticus about 
the troubled politics of Milo, that a certain day had been a market-day 
and so for two days there was no public meeting: ‘Ante diem x Kal. 
Nundinae. Contio biduo nulla.’ And this brings us back to that other 
element in the pattern, the Nundinae, the Roman market-week. 

III. The Nundinae. ‘The market-day was the stable element among 
the Roman festivals: it comfortably returned every eighth day, no 
matter what the month nor when the Nones and Ides occurred. There 
is a theory that until the third century it happened on the seventh day, 
and so continued among the Sabines up to the beginning of the E.npire. 
A fragment of a Sabine calendar is extant, dating from the end of the 
Republic or the first years of the principate, which marks a seven-day 

? All the monthly festivals, according to Macrobius (1. xv. 21), were un- 
propitious for weddings, the Kalends and Ides because they were feriae, when 
no violence might be done; and marriage was considered a kind of violence to 
virginity, so that the days were less unlucky for widows to remarry; the Nones 


because the following day was black, and the new wife would have to begin her 
new duties on an inauspicious day. This, of course, would apply equally to the 
Kalends and Ides. 

2 Cic. De Div. ii. 40. Did all street-vendors cry their wares in the accusative? 
How the thought wakes to noisy life the silence of a by-street in Ostia or 
Pompeii! 

3 Ad Att. 1V. iii. 4. 
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beside the eight-day week ; but the absence of any other word in classical 
Latin which bears the practical and political implications of Nundinae 
suggests that the eight-day market was original. The extract already 
quoted from the XII Tables! shows that it was established in the 
fifth century B.c., and by the end of the third century nundinare is used 
as an ordinary verb ‘to traffic’, unless Livy invented the letter that he 
quotes from the surviving consul after the defeat of Cannae as he in- 
vented his speeches.2 The days of the Nundinum,; the period between 
the markets, were distinguished by letters not by names. 1st January 
was always A, but as the first Nundinae of the new year were on the 
eighth day after the last of the old, provided always that they did not fall 
on the Nones, and at some period, at any rate, barring the Kalends also, 
the Nundinal letter of the year might be B, C, or D, F, G, or H. The day 
marked by this letter would take on a certain personality for the year, 
and so, in consequence, would those on either side of it. For the Nun- 
dinae were a family event, at least in early days. Ordinary work was 
interrupted ; the head of the household washed himself, put on a clean 
toga, and went to town to sell his produce and talk politics and bring 
back news and necessaries. The children had a holiday from school. 
The humble had a cooked dinner that day, and those who could hired 
a special cook, a coguus nundinalis, to prepare it, and entertained their 
friends. One might have five to dinner on a market-day but only three 
on other days, by the inquisitorial sumptuary laws of Rome. Supposing 
that in any given year the Nundinae were G, the feelings on F of a 
Roman housewife preparing for the party may be imagined, while those 
of the household slave may have varied according to whether he more 
dreaded the extra work or hoped for tips next day; what those of the 
Roman schoolboy were we have been told by Varro:* “These black little 
good-for-nothings whose eyes are fixed on the Nundinae, waiting for the 
master to dismiss the school,’ ‘hi pusilli nigri qui spectant nundinas ut 
magister dimittat ludum.’ To these in that year H must have felt very 
like Monday. There was a well-known teacher of rhetoric in the time of 
Varro, one M. Antonius Gnipho—he had begun giving lessons in the 
house where Julius Caesar was a boy, and gave them later in his own— 
who all the week instilled the principles of rhetoric into his pupils, and 
on the Nundinae himself displayed them. An audience could probably 
always be found in Rome for public declamation, but the market-day 


* *Tertiis nundinis partes secanto.’ 

2 “Poenum sedere ad Cannas, in captivorum pretiis praedaque alia nec 
victoris animo nec magni ducis more nundinantem.’ Liv. xxii. 56. 

? Called also internundinum and later Nundinium. 

* Apud Non. 
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both set him free from his professional duties and gave the prospect of 
a larger crowd. 

By this time that earlier pleasure of the Nundinae, the weekly bath, 
was forgotten in the luxury of daily bathing, but if we may believe 
Seneca, Scipio himself in his retirement, the great Scipio who would 
seek personal inspiration from Capitoline Jove, washed all over only on 
the Nundinae, and that in water none too clear, and if it had been raining, 
actually muddy: ‘For, as we learn from those who have recorded the 
tradition of the ancient manners of the city, they used to wash their 
arms and legs every day, which naturally were soiled with work, but on 
the Nundinae they bathed completely.’ ‘Nam, ut aiunt qui priscos 
mores urbis tradiderunt, brachia et crura cotidie abluebant, quae 
scilicet sordes opere collegerant: ceterum toti nundinis lavabantur.’! 
There was an obscure tradition too about cutting the nails on the 
Nundinae which the elder Pliny preserves: ‘Unguis resecari nundinis 
Romanis tacenti atque a digito indice multorum pecuniae religiosum 
est.’ The word religiosum is ambiguous, and at this remote period we 
are left in doubt whether to take it, as Philemon Holland did, in the 
sense of a matter of religious scruple: “There is a superstitious ceremony 
in paring the nails of the fingers during the market daies held at Rome, 
with this charge, that the party hold his tongue and be silent all the 
while and begin at the forefinger, and this forsooth concerns the money 
of many a man’; or whether it bears here its other meaning of unlucky, 
and the Roman who wished to cut his nails after his bath before he 
went to market and hoped to prosper there, had to be careful to do just 
the reverse.3 

Until the Empire reduced the Plebs to impotence in politics it seems 
to have been a government precaution, called a religious scruple, to 
have no meeting of the Plebs on the Nundinae. Cicero’s letter already 
quoted proves the practice in his day, and, according to Macrobius, that 


™ Seneca, Epist. Mor. 86. 12. 2 N.A., xxvult. ii. 28. 

3 Cf. Littré’s version in 1883. ‘Se couper les ongles pendant les marchés de 
Rome sans dire mot et en commengant par l’index est regardé comme de 
mauvais augure pour les choses pécuniaires.’ Webster, Rest Days, compares 
Hesiod, W. and D. 742-3. 

und’ dard trevtdzo10 Seddv Ev Aarti SaAcin 
avov é&ird xyAwpo Tépverv aidwvi c1Arpw, 


and the common superstition of modern European folk-lore, e.g. 


‘Better a child had never been born 
Than cut his nails on a Sunday morn.’ 


Possibly it was unlucky to do it at all on that day, and especially so to do it in 
silence beginning with the first finger. 
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Lucius Julius Caesar (probably the Dictator’s contemporary), who wrote 
a treatise on auspices, asserted in the sixteenth book that it was unlawful 
for a meeting of the people to be called on the Nundinae, that is for 
popular legislation to take place, ‘id est cum populo agi’, and that there- 
fore neither assembly nor elections could be held on that day. In early 
times the poor plebeian could not even go to law on the day he came to 
town to market, but had to make a special journey on some other day; 
and he seems to have been prone to litigation. This grievance was 
redressed by the Lex Hortensia of 287 B.c., and the Nundinae were 
thenceforth a dies fastus, on which the Praetor might utter the magic 
words ‘Do, dico, addico’, and so decide a case.' In spite of these restric- 
tions, the day was not without political and legal importance. The 
matter of the debtors has already been mentioned; and it was on the 
Nundinae that candidates for the consulship had to show themselves to 
the people, as in the well-known story of Coriolanus. They were ex- 
pected to appear on three successive Nundinae. The practice fell into 
abeyance, but was revived by a law of Pompey. Julius Caesar was 
exempted by name from this necessity, yet there was a moment in the 
negotiations before he crossed the Rubicon when he offered to comply 
with the requirements of the law: ‘He would come and stand for the 
consulship. He would no longer insist on being considered in his 
absence. He would appear in person on the three Nundinae.’ ‘Ad 
consulatus petitionem se venturum: neque se iam velle absente se 
rationem haberi suam; se praesentem trinum nundinum petiturum.”? 
The period of three Nundinae was also supposed to elapse between the 
promulgation of a law and the vote taken on it, to allow time for that 
street-corner discussion which is the slow-moving force of politics and 
a safeguard against inflammatory speeches. This, an ancient usage, 
was reaffirmed by the Lex Caecilia Didia of 98 B.c., but high-handed 
persons disregarded it. Clodius was proposed for adoption into a 
plebeian gens—apparently matter for a /ex—in the morning and adopted 
in the afternoon, an interval of three hours instead of three Nundinae, to 
Cicero’s indignation. Perhaps because of this the law was reinforced 
with penalties by the Lex Junia Licinia of 62 B.c., only to be again 


' Botsford, The Roman Assemblies, pp. 471-2, states that ‘it seems probable 
that in early time market-days (nundinae) . . . could be used equally well for 
voting assemblies, till the Hortensian Statute of 287 declared those marked 
F and C to be Fasti, reserving them thus for judicial business, and prohibiting 
them from voting assemblies of every kind.’ It is difficult to accept this theory, 
which seems contrary to the intention of the Lex Hortensia, unless the clause 
was introduced as a palliative to mitigate the distaste of the patricians for the 
law. 2 Cic. ad Fam. xvi. xxii. 3. 3 Pro Domo, xvi. 41. 
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disregarded, this time by Antony, and provoke once more the law-abiding 
Cicero.! To dictators and their imitators constitutional safeguards, 
like treaties, are fragile things. 

IV. First Traces of the Modern Week. By the Ciceronian period the 
nundinal market of Rome must have affected a much smaller proportion 
of the population than in early days; but the Nundinae were by then an 
institution, with all the fixity of a regular school holiday, which is like- 
wise a social occasion with a bearing on politics.2 They must have 
counted in a Roman’s mind something like Saturday and Sunday com- 
bined—and yet, not quite. We do not find that Roman writers, not even 
Cicero in his private correspondence, think of the days by their nundinal 
letters. The annual festivals are talked about by name, and the monthly 
ones; but one cannot have the same intimate feeling about a letter, and 
that changing every year, as about a day with a proper name, even if the 
name be but a label with no significance. That may be why we find the 
seven-day week with the days named after the planets already taking root 
little more than a century after Cicero’s death. There is always a certain 
intimacy about the early mention of the days by name, the more so 
perhaps because the use of the names was at that time a matter of 
personal choice or superstition, not the custom. It is in personal matters 
that we find the names, in private notes scribbled on walls in Pompeii, 


and in memorial tablets to the dead. Those from Pompeii are probably 
the earliest, and cannot at any rate be later than A.D. 79, when the city 
was destroyed. There is a list of the names of the planetary gods in 
Greek, headed ‘days of the gods’, Oedév f\yépas,3 and a Latin list, not 
headed, with Mercury’s name omitted or obliterated. There is a record 
of a family event, the birth of puppies, on Thursday 23rd January,‘ 


x Kal. Febra. Ursa peperit diem Iovis 


and a note of celebrations in the Emperor’s honour from A.D. 61 or 67, 
when they took place on 24th May, and that was Sunday dies fuit solis.5 
Another note can be assigned with certainty to the year A.D. 60, for it 
names the consuls of the year, Nero the Emperor and Cossus Lentulus, 
the son of Cossus. This is especially interesting in that it shows the 
use of the word Nundinae to denote local markets to be held on different 


t Phil. v. 38. 

2 Their religious importance cannot have been great, though Plutarch says 
that they were considered sacred to Saturn, the god of agriculture ‘since it was 
abundance of crops that set buying and selling agoing’ (Quaest. Rom. 42), and 
Macrobius explains that before the Lex Hortensia made them fastae, they were 


feriae Iovis. 3 Why accusative? 
4+ Diehl, Pomp. Wandinschriften, 1128. 5 C.I.L. iv. 6838. 
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days, one at Cumae on Sunday 6th February, and another at Pompeii 
three days later. 


‘Nerone Caesare Augusto| Cosso Lentulo Cossi fil. Cos.| vit Idus Febrarias | 
dies solis lunae x1111x nun [= nundinae] Cumis v nun Pompeiis.”! 


In the writing of the period 

Nn Ont Gs Zdyt AN @ fro 
Co//onenwnna (offi iM (0) 
vin Duy puddadea 


) 
Jini VEU XININ, NVN se 


Still more interesting in this respect is the ready reckoner for the 
markets in the coming month scratched on the wall of his shop by a 
vendor of pots in the Street of Abundance. He was a Greek, probably, 
or of eastern extraction, because he thought in terms of the Greek 
month, viz. from the Ides of October to the Ides of November, and got 
muddled with the Roman dates. To make sure about the right number 
of days he wrote the numbers out straightforwardly from I to XXX 
after his list of dates. He used Roman letters and figures, but that does 
not prove him of Italian birth, for the hybrid population of Pompeii 
seems to have written Greek in Latin letters and Latin in Greek 
characters indifferently. This is the table :? 


DIES NVNDINAE X... VIII NON I XV XVIIII 
POMPEIS X... VII VIII II XVI XXX 
NVCERIA : Ora: Vt it XVII 
ATELLA ane FE VII IV XVIII 
NOLA XV II VI Vv XVIII 
CVMIS XIV PI Vv VI XX 
PVTIOLOS XIII K IV VII XxI 
ROMA X... NOV III VIII XXII 
CAPVA XI VII PRI VIII XXIII 

x VI IDVS X XXIII 
VIllI V XI XXV 
IV XII XxXVI 
XIII XxXVII 
XIV XXVIII 
* C.ILL. iv. 4182. Mommsen has calculated that in the year A.D. 60 6th Feb. 
was not a Sunday but a Wednesday, but it seems tolerably certain that in that 
year this Pompeian revered the sun on 6th February. 
* v. Notizie degli Scavi, 26 Aprile 1927. 
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It is to be remarked that he mentions eight markets and seven days, 
A similar though not identical list of eight markets, for a district farther 
north, is found on a fascinating fragment of uncertain date and origin, 
where likewise are seen traces of the names of the seven days.! 


RIOvits 
CBSE LVNA 
NV NDINAE 


*AQVINI 
‘INVICO 
-INTERAM 
»MINTVRN 
» ROMAE 
* CAPVAE 
*CASINI 
*FABRAT 


HIEMP’s EA ARNO 
IN-XUU- k FEBRAR 





It looks from these as though the local Nundinae came to be arranged 
for convenience in a kind of circuit, one on each day of the Nundinal 
week, to allow merchants like our potter to take or send their wares to 
each in turn. Each town would then have its own market-day as its own 
weekly festival, and the Roman market, for all its prestige, would no 
longer have the same unique importance as in the early days when Rome 
forbade her subjects to trade with one another, and obliged them to 
bring all their produce for sale to her. 

The planetary week, on the other hand, is the same for all. And so 
although we do not find the nundinal letter on tombstones,? we some- 
times find the planetary day mentioned together with the day of the 
month: the year is seldom given, even with the most precise details 
about length of life, so that the date of the inscription remains frequently 
uncertain, and we are left with the ‘once upon a time’ of fairy tale. 
There was once Blastio,3 who lived at Rome for six years, eight 


' CLILL. vi. 32505. 
2 So far as I have been able to discover. 3 C.ILL. vi. 13602. 
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months, fourteen days, and one hour. He was born on 28th August, 
the Moon’s Day, at the sixth hour of the day, and died on 8th June 
at the first hour, and that was Saturn’s Day. On Saturn’s Day like- 
wise was born and died the little Saturnina, and lived at Cumae for 
three years, five months, and twenty days.' And there was Vitalinus 
Felix, a veteran of the First legion, called of Mars, who was born on 
Mars’ Day, promoted on Mars’ Day, discharged on Mars’ Day, and on 
Mars’ Day died, a respected business man of Lyons. Even among 
Christian inscriptions? there is found one Romyllus who was laid to 
rest on Mercury’s Day, 22nd November; and Tertullian, writing c. 
A.D. 197, used the name the Sun’s Day to denote the Christian weekly 
festival, whose misuse he deplored: 


‘Likewise if we devote the Sun’s Day to pleasure, from a far other reason 
than the worship of the Sun, we are only second to those who bestow Saturn’s 
Day in idleness and feasting, in a manner widely different from the custom of 
the Jews, about which they know nothing.’* 


V. The Origin and Development of the Modern Week. What was this 
planetary week, and why did it insinuate itself thus into the lives of men? 
It was not the Jewish week, although familiarity with the Jewish practice 
may have facilitated its adoption, for the Jews were everywhere and they 
had many adherents. On the other hand, as the Jewish Sabbath coincided 
with Saturn’s Day, there were those who believed that the Jews wor- 
shipped Saturn. It was not the Christian week, for that developed from 
the Jewish, and its wide diffusion seems to have come when the planetary 
week was already established, so far as the scattered indications about 
either seem to show. There is no record of its beginning, no certainty 
about its origin.s It was neither ordained by authority nor forbidden. 
It spread among the humble, insignificant, and unobserved. The first 
critical reference to it is in the historian Dion Cassius,° contemporary of 


“CALL. x. 2932. 

* ‘Homini sapientissimo et fidelissimo | negotiatori Lugdunensi (C.I.L. xiii. 
1906), 

3 In the thermae of Diocletian at Rome. 

* Tert. Apol. xvi. So, too, Justin Martyr, the Palestinian Philosopher, writing 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius, describes the worship of the Christians (Apol. i. 
67). Tiv Aé Tod HAfou fuépav Kos) TrévTes Thy ouvéAcVoWW TroioUpEOa, and again, 
Kal Ti} Tot AAiou Aeyouévn Tyépa travtwv Kat& TrdAeIs Kal &ypous pevovToov étri Td 
até cuvéAeuois yiveton. 

’ That the ascription of 7 days to the 7 planets began in a region where a 
7-day week was already an accepted division of time is a reasonable hypothesis 
(see Wissowa, Real-Cycl. ‘Hebdomas’). Whether this was Egypt or farther 
east and whether the oriental 7-day week was a division of the lunar month are 
questions outside the scope of this article. ® xxxvii. 18, 19. 
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Tertullian, about the beginning of the third century a.D. According to 


him, the practice was started by the Egyptians, and was comparatively 
recent: 


“The ancient Greeks, at any rate,’ he says, ‘knew nothing about it, at least 
so far as I know. But it is now spreading all over the world and especially 
among the Romans, with whom it is already almost a tradition.’! 


He proceeds to quote two theories he has heard about it, explaining 
not so much why men should assign the days to the planets, as why 
the order of the planets in the week differs from their order in astrology, 
which was fixed by their supposed distance from the earth, namely, 
Moon, Mercury, Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, or vice versa, 
according as one began with the nearest or the farthest. According to 
the first theory, the weekly order was reached by the musical interval 
called the Fourth, Ai& tecodpov, ‘which is believed to be actually the 
dominating principle in music. ... If one begins with the outer circle 
of the planets, which is assigned to Saturn, and then omitting two men- 
tions the fourth, and again omitting two reaches the seventh’ . . . and 
so on through the whole seven . . . ‘he will find them all, as it were, in 
musical accord with the order of the heaven’. This method does in fact 
produce the order of the planets in the week, but Dion offers no sugges- 
tion as to why any one should employ it or should so name the days. 
The other is more helpful: it is 


“To number the hours of day and night beginning from the first and giving 
that to Saturn, the next to Jupiter, the third to Mars, the fourth to the Sun, 
the fifth to Venus, the sixth to Mercury, and the seventh to the Moon, accord- 
ing to the order of their orbits as the Egyptians reckon them. By doing this 
again and so going through the twenty-four hours, you will find that the first 
hour of the next day arrives at the sun.’ 


And so continuing, numbering every hour until each planet has fallen 
into place as ruler of the first hour of one day, one finds the order of 
the planetary week and ‘each day will receive its appropriate god’. 

This gives a plausible reason for the practice. If one believes that 
the planets are influences with power on mortal destiny, it is not im- 
possible to suppose that they may dominate the hours. It may be that 
the first devotees regarded hours, not days; but even human superstition 
can grow weary, and their successors found it all that they could bear 
to ascribe each day to the divinity of its first hour and dread one influence 
for the whole.? There is no proof, and Dion mentions no authority for 


? Kal #/An Kal TtoUTé ogic: Tra&TpIOV TedéTrov TIVe EoTiV. 
2 On this topic see The Week, by F. H. Colson (C.U.P. 1926). 
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any of his statements on this subject, but traces of belief in planetary 
domination of the hours survive into the Middle Ages.! In default of 
other explanations this one may be accepted as at least possible.” 

At any rate, there was the fact. The days were named after the planets, 
and everybody called them by the names, even the Christians, even the 
barbarians of the north. The latter, thinking of the divinities rather 
than the stars, and so perhaps from imitation rather than from any belief 
in astrology, renamed the days from their own gods who seemed to 
correspond, and with their own words for sun and moon. The stricter 
Christians, on the other hand, spoke of the Lord’s Day, not the Sun’s, 
and retained the Jewish name of Sabbath in place of Saturn’s Day. It 
was the growing influence of Christianity, aided probably by that of 
the widespread worship of Mithras, god of the sun, that changed the 
beginning of the week from Saturday to Sunday.’ By the time the 
imperial government took cognizance of the week this change had come 
about. In the Codex Theodosianus we find an edict of the Emperor 
Constantine of A.D. 321. 


‘As it seemed most unsuitable that the Sun’s day, which is esteemed a 
holiday by reason of the veneration in which it is held, should be invaded by 
quarrelsome disputes and the disturbing conflicts of contending parties, so 
it is our will and pleasure that on that day the most religious offices shall be 
performed. And so let all have the right to liberate and set free slaves on the 
holy day, and let business on these matters not be forbidden.’ 

‘Sicut indignissimum videbatur diem solis veneratione sui celebrem alter- 
cantibus iurgiis et noxiis partium contentionibus occupari ita gratum ac 
iucundum est, eo die quae sunt maxime votiva compleri. Atque ideo emanci- 
pandi et manumittendi die festo cuncti licentiam habeant, et super his rebus 
acta non prohibeantur.’¢ 


' See Colson, on survivals in Chaucer, Astrolabe and Knightes Tale, and 
Roger Bacon, Computus. 

? It is so accepted, e.g. by Colson, and by the Oxford English Dictionary (see 
“Week’). 

3 H. Webster, Rest Days, puts the emphasis the other way: see next note— 
Ausonius, versifying in the 4th century A.D. upon the days of the week, begins 
with the Sun’s Day. ' 

* This is a modification of an edict of the same year three months earlier 
(Codex Justinianeus, iii. 12, 2) ordaining rest on the Sun’s day for townsfolk but 
allowing farmwork to be done. ‘Omnes iudices urbanaeque plebes et cunctarum 
artium officia venerabili die Solis quiescant.’ Webster (op. cit. p. 122, footnote) 
thinks that this edict ‘probably bore no relation to Christianity; it appears, on 
the contrary, that the Emperor, in his capacity of Pontifex Maximus, was only 
adding the day of the sun, the worship of which was then firmly established in 
the Roman Empire, to the other ferial days of the sacred calendar.’ We should 
rather consider that he was authorizing the popular observance which had the 
dual character indicated above. 
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It is a gracious edict that makes the freeing of a slave a most religious 
act, to be allowed without let or hindrance on the holy day when all 
other legal business is forbidden. The humanity of it was foreshadowed 
long before in Roman law; for even in the early Republic, Varro tells us, 
a slave freed on a dies nefastus, when technically the legal process was 
invalid, was nevertheless accounted free, though with a flaw in the 
emancipation: ‘Ille nihilo minus est liber, sed vitio.’ 

The sanctity of Sunday was reaffirmed by Theodosius in A.D. 387, 

‘On the Sun’s day, which our forefathers rightly called the Lord’s day, 
let the claims of all lawsuits, business, and agreements be at peace: let no one 
demand the payment of a public or a private debt, and let there be no hearing 
of disputes by arbitrators, whether voluntarily chosen or appointed by the 
courts. And let any man who departs from the rites and ordinances of holy 
religion be judged not only reprehensible but even sacrilegious.’ 


Here then is the modern week established, blessed by the Church and 
authorized by the State, with Sunday as a dies non in business. It may 
be that the imperial parenthesis, guem dominicum rite dixerunt maiores, 
united with the Church’s influence to make the name Lord’s Day 
prevail in southern Europe, for it survives in the Romance languages and 
modern Greek, and with it the use of Sabbath for Saturday. But though 
in Greece and Portugal the Church succeeded in establishing the use of 
numbers for Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, with Friday 
‘sixth’ in Portugal and in Greece called after the Jewish name Tlapaoxeun, 
‘the Preparation’, in the other Latin countries the ‘week-days’ are still 
called after the stars, and Northern Europe has kept the pagan names. 
The planetary and the Christian week were thus fused in the end, and 
with their fusing the new pattern finally routed the old. Of the ancient 
round of Nundinae shot through with Kalends, Nones, and Ides there 
remained by the fifth century a.D. a formula for dating and a faded 
memory to entice the antiquarian. The Roman way of dating has now 
given place to one more simple and convenient. The calendar has been 
reformed ; even the time is not continuous but jerks abruptly back and 
forth in April and October. But the week is still with us: its regular 
circle makes the pattern of our lives, and Sunday, the Lord’s Day, 
Domenica, in all the various ways in which from time to time and place 
to place it is regarded and employed, is still a pivot of our thoughts, the 
milestone of our days. 


* For this information I am indebted to Colson, § vii and Appendix B, q.v. 
for much interesting matter. 
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HISTORICAL NOVELS! 


By G. IRWIN-CARRUTHERS 


OES any one ever read Henty nowadays? It is a pity if they do 

not, for in his unpretentious way he serves as a very good model 
for one type of historical fiction, and it may upon reflection appear that 
his is not the worst type to follow. It was his practice to take some 
historical period of general interest, and into the framework of fact to 
work the adventures of a fictitious hero; the real historical heroes paced 
at intervals across the background, the facts of history were generally 
accurately enough presented, and the dialogue was couched in the 
ordinary speech of all ages: the more educated spoke the standard 
English of Henty’s own day, the uneducated a sort of conventional 
Loamshire, which had the advantage of being equally suitable for 
Kingswear, Kenmare, or Kircudbright. He never attempted to give 
his books an air of antiquity by plastering them with what passed for 
the vocabulary of the period. 

More sophisticated ages have unfortunately demanded something 
more than this. All aspects of the historical novel have come under the 
reformer’s hand. Instead of taking as substantially correct what we 
read in the history book, we must have original research—and it de- 
pends very much on the ability of the individual writer whether the 
emphasis is on the research or the originality. Unfortunately too many 
scholars lack imagination, and too many imaginative writers lack scholar- 
ship. 

It is now the tendency to demand that authors shall no longer plant 
a fictitious, but usually quite plausible, character in an historical back- 
ground ; instead they must use only such characters as have the warrant 
of history. It is no longer enough that the dialogue should carry the 
narrative forward without unnecessary interruption or delay: in its stead 
we must have—what? Here the reformers are divided in their opinions. 
One party demands the language of the period: there are learned 
hesitations about the comparative propriety of ‘gadzooks’ or ‘odsbodi- 
kins’; there are erudite ponderings about the date when “’sblood’ gave 
place to ‘stap my vitals’; and there results a compound which is neither 
realistic nor, probably, accurate. Or, alternatively, we must be natural 


* Alcibiades, Beloved of Gods and Men. By Vincenz Brun. London: Putnam 
and Company, Ltd. Pp. 382. 7s.6d. net. 
Augustus. By Ginther Birkenfeld. Translated by Winifred Ray. London: 


Constable & Company, Ltd. Pp. 396. 7s.6d. net. 
3871.15 N 
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at all costs: Helen of Troy must talk like an American film star, Mark 
Antony must order his henchmen to ‘go, get him, boys’, and Crassus 
must corner fire appliances as if he were cornering pepper. 

It is ultimately by its dialogue (by which we mean the mental pro- 
cesses behind the words as well as the words themselves) that the 
historical novel stands or falls. The historical facts may be truthfully 
or untruthfully presented ; but the reader can always turn up a history 
book to check them. The fictitious characters may act in keeping with 
their setting or out of keeping with it; the reader here also can readily 
detect any falsity, for in both cases he has to deal with externals. But the 
dialogue is capable of more subtle and insidious falsehood; it may 
involve a perversion of the speech of the time, or a perversion of the 
mental attitude of the time. And in each case the falsity is not so easy 
for the reader to detect, unless he is also a specialist. Further, while 
falsity to the spirit of the times is as much an error as giving Hannibal 
a wrist watch or Helen a shingle, falsity of speech may be, and often is, 
defended as an honest and deliberate attempt to avoid falsity to the 
spirit. This is a difficulty from which all historical novels suffer, but 
those dealing with classical times more than others because it is much 
harder to find what the normal speech of the time was like; and harder 
to find what was the common speech of Greece than that of Rome. 
There is in the correspondence of Cicero and of Pliny, and in certain 
parts of Petronius’ Satyricon, a fairly adequate guide to the standard 
Latin of the time; even Plautus is not too unsafe an authority. But we 
have no such guide to the colloquial speech of the age of Pericles or 
Alexander; Plato’s works, though in dialogue form, are no less literary 
than the historians’; and it would be as unwise to assume that Aristo- 
phanes was a safe authority as it would be to deduce the colloquial style 
of present-day England from the scripts of a modern music-hall. If we 
did we might be led to the false assumption that the provinces are more 
vulgar than the capital. 

Even in Roman times we cannot always deduce a sufficiently complete 
colloquial vocabulary. We know that ‘bearding a person’, ‘making 
neither head nor tail of a thing’, ‘fighting tooth and nail’, ‘upsetting the 
apple-cart’, and the like have near equivalents in Latin, that ‘awfully 
clever’ is quite Ciceronian, even that ‘ain’ tu?’ may be translated by 
‘sez you?’ But we do not know how far we may legitimately go, and we 
are not necessarily justified in complete modernity in all things. 

In fact, the best classical novels keep their dialogue as unobtrusive 
as possible. What they do not always avoid is the intrusion of certain 
modern obsessions. Miss Mitchison apparently assumes that, as 
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ancient times were in general more brutal than modern, so sex themes 
must in a novel of the ancient world be more brutally and frankly 
treated. In The Conquered she gave a very vivid picture of life in 
Caesarian Gaul which is in the main entirely plausible; but her later 
novels are progressively more vitiated by an ultra-modern frankness on 
sex. In fact, there is no evidence either way, but, if we may draw 
conclusions from what we know of primitive taboos, the ancients were 
quite probably more rather than less reticent in such matters. Again, 
Mr. Graves seems to assume from Juvenal and Suetonius that the more 
unmentionable types of vice were commonplaces of life in the early 
empire, and he overloads his excellent Claudius sequence with the re- 
sults of his unwarrantable deductions. Most writers, and particularly 
satirists, chose the most conspicuous episodes to describe, and Macaulay’s 
New Zealander might with equal truth assume a thousand years from 
now, from his study of certain Sunday papers, that the average English- 
man’s life is equally divided between murder and bigamy, or, from 
records of the music-halls, that his chief conversational topics are beer, 
bathing-belles, and mothers-in-law. ‘Causes célébres’ must not be 
mistaken for the common round. 

It may be suggested that a similar criticism might be levelled at 
Sienkiewicz’s Quo Vadis?, on the ground that Christianity had not in 
fact the prominence in Rome that he assigns to it, and that Feucht- 
wanger in his few of Rome gives a truer picture. But Sienkiewicz is 
writing about a section of Roman society in which Christianity actually 
had the importance he gives it, just as Feuchtwanger is writing about 
a section which knew it not at all; each is true to the particular section 
of the facts which he is portraying. 

A more pertinent criticism of Sienkiewicz would be that he evades 
many of the difficulties which beset the classical novelist by giving more 
prominence to the fictitious than to the historical characters. Here we 
come to a definite cleavage between two schools of thought. The best 
of the ancients, like the best of the moderns, gave as much time to 
research, made as much effort to maintain accuracy in their backgrounds, 
and made those backgrounds as full and vivid as they could; but the 
ancients, such as Lytton in The Last Days of Pompeii, Sienkiewicz in 
Quo Vadis?, or Whyte Melville in The Gladiators, took their background 
from history, and their characters from their own imaginations. The 
modern school tends to take both situation and characters from history, 
and to endeavour to keep up the interest in a story, whose denouement 


most readers know to start with, by a psychological instead of an historical 
treatment of the story. 
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The most uncompromising of this type is perhaps John Erskine’s 
Private Life of Helen of Troy. It is highly amusing to hear Menelaus 
and Helen talking like modern suburban householders, and Eteoneus, 
their gate-keeper, like a Shavian butler, but it is all so essentially false 
that it is a thing which can only be done once; it amuses because of its 
incongruity, but incongruity is hardly a virtue in an historical novel, 

Mr. Graves, Mr. Jack Lindsay, and the authors of the two novels 
that have provoked this essay are exponents of the modern type in a 
rather different way, for they do make some attempt to make the 
thoughts of their characters keep some sort of connexion with what is 
plausible to the period. There is, when this is done, nothing inherently 
wrong in the method, but it puts a grave strain upon the imagination 
of the writer, and it has the grave disadvantage that the average reader 
has not the necessary knowledge to appreciate how far the author is 
true to the spirit of the times; not all authors have the necessary know- 
ledge either. But in any case it is a method which must be followed 
rigorously or not at all. Herr Birkenfeld has followed the method fairly 
consistently (and it is interesting to compare his treatment of Augustus 
and Livia with that accorded them in ‘I, Claudius’). Herr Brun, how- 
ever, has made the mistake of trying to be both ancient and modern at 
the same time. He has tried to introduce twentieth-century sophistica- 
tion, and at the same time keep alive the creaking machinery of Olympus, 
although even the characters of his book have ceased to believe in it. 
Perhaps he has been too ambitious in trying to write about ancient 
Greece, which seems to be too much for any writer; but surely different 
methods might have achieved greater success. There are enough 
dramatic events in the period, if he had used the whole of Alcibiades’ 
life instead of trying to pad out half of it to the length of a full-dress 
novel. 

This is a criticism that may often be levelled against the modern 
school; a mere recital of the facts about many of the great moments in 
ancient history is often more thrilling than any other treatment could 
be, and the great men of history are often greater than fiction could 
afford to make them. Jugurtha or Catiline have in themselves the sub- 
stance of drama without a Mr. Lindsay to comment on them. ‘To some 
readers at any rate, Dr. Rice Holmes’s Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul is more 
exciting than any fiction; what novelist would dare to make his hero 
with 50,000 men invest a city of 80,000 and at the same time stave off 
a relieving army of 250,000? What need is there to embroider Caesar's 
ride through the snows of the Auvergne to rejoin his beleaguered forces? 
What, to turn to Greek history, could be more tragic than the last fight 
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at the Assinarus, more pathetic than the Ten Thousand’s first sight of 
the Black Sea, more dramatic than Thucydides racing late at night into 
the harbour of Eion, only to realize that he was destined to play no 
further part in the war which was to bring him undying fame as an 
historian? 

There are so many such incidents in the history of the ancient world 
that we are tempted to wish that historical novelists would throw their 
psychology and their modernity overboard, and rather use their skill 
in portraying facts than in elaborating fancies. Or, if they must keep off 
the beaten track, let them look for such byways of ancient history as 
were trodden in the past by Flaubert in Salammbé, or more recently by 
F. W. Lister in These Four Shall Die, which is a very able account of life 
on the Roman Wall in the time of the Antonines. 

‘What song the syrens sang, or what name Achilles assumed when he 
hid himself among women, though puzzling questions, are not beyond 
all conjecture.’ Let us have some such conjectures instead of so much 
tedious psychology. A good imaginative novel could be made round 
the old travellers’ tales that gave birth to the legend of the Argonauts; 
Jason of Pherae has but a paragraph in history but there is surely a 
great story behind; Herodotus and Thucydides have the material of 
novels in their lives. What about a life of Arminius? Or a tale of ad- 
venture based on the Periplus of Hanno? The fringes of history are more 
properly the material of the historical novelist than the central figures 
themselves, whose achievements belong to the province of history, but 
whose characters, save when we have the judgements of their contem- 
poraries, are more often the subject of baseless conjecture. If we cannot 
altogether believe Cicero or Sallust upon Catiline, or Thucydides and 

Aristophanes upon Cleon, why should we be any more ready to believe 
writers who are separated from them by more than a thousand years 
of time? Whereas it is a legitimate exercise of modern imagination to 
try to fill up the many gaps in the pages of history. 


HORATIUS REDIVIVUS 
A BI-MILLENARY CENTO 


By MURRAY MAYALL 
[COMPETITION. A prize of half a guinea will be given to the reader 


who first sends the correct references for the following quotations. They 
are all from the works of Horace.] 

WAS glad to hear from Horace Q. Flack that he had arrived 

in England. He is something of a curiosity: American-born, 
he claims descent from the Roman poet Horace, whose words 
he is incessantly quoting. 

My own opinion of this freak of genealogy is ‘Credat Iudaeus 
Apella’ [1], but apart from the similarity in name there is more 
than a passing likeness in Horace Q. Flack to the sort of man 
we always imagine Q. Horatius Flaccus to have been. He is 
dark and tubby, for instance, cheerful, sociable, sententious, 
and fond of the good things of life. He has not much admiration 
for the average American tourist, gut stupet in titulis et imagini- 
bus [2]: he does not waste his time and money fer et quater] 
anno revisens aequor Atlanticum [3]: nor have I ever heard him 
brag about the Woolworth building—molem propinquam nubibus 
arduis [4]. 

But I fear that the passage of 2,000 years has considerably 
weakened the old Horatian strain: indeed there is little of the 
original poet left in my friend. Yet because the Latin quotation 
becomes rarer each day, and because his allusions seem rather 
apposite to modern life, I have thought that some account of 
Mr. Flack’s visit would be of interest to those who, like myself, 
agree with the famous precept ‘Dulce est desipere in loco’ [5]. 

Having ‘brushed up my Horace’, I made an early call on 
my friend, and broke in upon his slumbers with ‘Lucet, eamus| 
quo ducit gula’ [6|. He turned over sleepily: ‘I don’t believe in 
getting up so soon’, he said; ‘when I’m at home ad quartam 
iaceo’ [7]. ‘Ah! but it’s nice to get up in the morning’, I replied. 
“You should see me breaking the ice on the Serpentine on a 
cold winter’s day before breakfast—gelida cum perluor unda| 
per medium frigus [8]. Besides, what of your vaunted American 
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efficiency? As a keen business man your motto should be 
“onavus mane forum et vespertinus pete tectum”’ [9]. ‘Well,’ 
said Flack (I cannot quite bring myself to call him Horace), 
‘I guess I like the streets properly aired before I set out: 
matutina parum cautos iam frigora mordent [10]; and anyway, 
Iam on holiday now: festus / dat veniam somnumque dies [11]. 
But let us make an excursion: I should like to have a look at 
your country.’ “By all means,’ I said, ‘“See Britain First”: 
quid terras alio calentes/sole mutamus? [12]. Shall we take a car 
or walk?’ ‘Oh, walk,’ he replied, ‘that pulvis strepitusque 
rotarum [13] must be avoided at all costs.’ 

We chose a pleasant route, keeping as far as possible from 
the main roads, ‘cuius odorem olei nequeas perferre’ [14], as 
Flack put it: but even in the country lanes and ‘built-up areas’ 
we met with an occasional road-hog, cui saepe viator | cessisset 
[15]. My friend admired the campers and caravanners, quorum 
plaustra vagas rite trahunt domos [16]: “This open-air craze,’ 
he said, ‘is a splendid thing for the nation’s health: they are 
sensible to realize that coena brevis iuvat et prope rivum somnus 
in herba [17]. But is it necessary for these “hikers”, as you call 
them, to don such extraordinary garb? They look somewhat 
incongruous in a beauty-spot. Your Englishman on holiday, 
it appears, quidlibet indutus celeberrima per loca vadet.’ [18] 

At last my suburban home came in sight: fesst pervenimus, 
utpote longum | carpentes iter [19]. While lunch was being 
prepared, I proudly showed Flack the rockery I had laboriously 
made with my own hands. ‘Hardly work for a townsman like 
yourself,’ was his comment: ‘Rident vicini glebas et saxa 
moventem [20], I expect! But do you really like living here?’ 
‘Not very much,’ I admitted: ‘Even the house itself is jerry- 
built, amatque | ianua limen,/quae prius multum facilis movebat| 
cardines [21]: while the walls are so thin that every morning 
I can hear my next-door neighbour singing in his bath, for as 
you know, suave locus voci resonat conclusus [22]. Still, it is well 
equipped with the latest gadgets and every kind of laborum 
dulce lenimen.’ [23]. 

After lunch I switched on the wireless, where some ‘hot’ 
music was being played. Flack didn’t like it at all: ‘Jam nunc 
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minaci murmure cornuum | perstringis aures [24],’ he cried: ‘itis 
almost as hideous as “crooning”’—illa non virilis eiulatio [25), 
I think wireless is a nuisance, particularly when loud-speakers 
are used: omnes | vicini oderunt, noti, pueri atque puellae [26),’ 
‘But you must grant its uses as an educative force,’ I said: 
‘A B.B.C. talk encourages the pursuit of knowledge, populumque 
falsis | dedocet uti | vocibus.’ [27] 

The rest of the afternoon was spent in good talk, non de villis 
domibusve alienis [28]. I showed the American some of the 
latest poetry. ‘Queer stuff, isn’t it?’ I said: “Hiscine versiculis 
speras tibi posse dolores/Atque aestus curasque graves e pectore 
pelli? [29] Of course, a man like Ezra Pound is contentus paucis 
lectoribus [30], but I do not see why modern poets should write 
exclusively for “highbrows”’, a vulgo longe longeque remotos [31]. 
The greatest poetry, the true classic, has always been under- 
stood and appreciated by the common reader.’ “The trouble is 
rather,’ said Flack, ‘that the common reader does not move with 
the times: fashions in literature change, and change often for 
the better: indignor quidquam reprehendi, non quia crasse| 
Compositum illepideve putetur, sed quia nuper.’ [32] 

These and suchlike discussions made us thirsty, and Horace 
Q. Flack suggested that we should spend the evening drinking. 
I apologized for the rarity of wine, Falernian and Opimian, 
and could only offer him the attractions of the local ‘pub’. 
My friend was not at all disappointed, and on our way there 
he talked of the pre-Prohibition era in America, and the good 
times he remembered. ‘O noctes coenaeque Deum! [33] ‘There 
was no such thing then as “‘near-beer’”—that dreadful mixture 
of synthetics, longe dissimilem noto celantia succum [34]. I used 
to be considered a connoisseur of vintage wine—subtilis veterum 
itudex et callidus [35|—but all that is past now. Let us con- 
centrate on your English ale.’ 

I ordered two beers, but the glasses seemed too small for 
Flack, who, I could see, was going to make a night of it. 
“Capaciores affer huc, puer, scyphos [36|—otherwise, two pints, 
please!’ he cried: and when the waiter brought the beer he 
paid him, murmuring ‘Quanti ergo? Octussibus. Eheu!’ [37] 
As the evening wore on, he became more and more Joquacious, 
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quoting felicitously on every subject. I remember him saying 
of the Irish sweepstake, ‘Omne capax movet urna nomen’ [38], 
and of ‘barracking’, ‘tanto cum strepitu|ludi spectantur’ [39]: he 
told me of the vicissitudes of life in Hollywood, of the ‘extra’, 
‘magnas inter opes inops’ [40], and of the ‘star’, ‘eat quacunque, 
puellis|iniiciat curam quaerendi singula’ [41]. His speech grew 
louder, and mine host had to request him not to make so much 
noise. ‘Why, sure,’ said Flack, who was by now well warmed 
up, ‘Lenite clamorem, sodales!’ [42]. “You see,’ I explained, 
‘oderunt hilarem tristes’ [43]. And indeed there were consider- 
able murmurs of disapproval from two females at a near-by 
table: they were heavily made-up, and, as Flack remarked, 
pallor utrasque|fecerat horrendas aspectu [44]. I thought we had 
better be going. 

Flack then appealed against ‘closing-time’: ‘adduxere sitim 
tempora’ [45] was his excuse, but the landlord was inflexible. 
Over what followed I will draw a charitable veil: I have not 
seen Horace Q. Flack since, but he wrote me this account of 
his home-coming: 

‘Iussus abire domum, ferebar incerto pede 
Ad non amicos, heu! mihi postes, et heu! 
Limina dura, quibus lumbos et infregi latus.’ [46] 


IMITATIONS OF MARTIAL 


X. 86 
Nemo nova caluit sic inflammatus amica, 
flagravit quanto Laurus amore pilae. 
Sed qui primus erat lusor dum floruit aetas, 
nunc postquam desit ludere, prima pila est. 


Forty Years On 


No lover after new-found flame 
So ardently did hanker, 

As sighed our Lawrence for his game, 
He was a real first ranker. 

But now he rarely plays at all, 
Old age has left him puffing. 

He once was quite the stuff at ball, 
But now he’s just the stuffing. 
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LITERATURE 


**The Tyranny of Greece over Germany. By E. M. Butter. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1935. Pp. 351, 4 plates. 15s. 


The greatness of Greek Art and Poetry is such that we assume that the age-long 
fascination it has exercised over all noble minds has resulted in something positive, 
Miss Butler’s book is not primarily for the Hellenist; her concern is with what the 
Greeks made of German minds, not what German minds made of the Greeks, and the 
results of her research are of great interest, especially if one is familiar with the different 
attitude taken by the late Professor Robertson. 

“The Germans cherish a hopeless passion for the Absolute’—this is the starting-point 
of Miss Butler’s investigations—and since Luther took from the German people that 
system which had ministered to their sense of beauty, they had sought to find in Greece 
‘an absolute beauty in a realm of absolute truth’. It was due to Winckelmann that 
Greece became Germany’s promised land. He saw the revealed glory of those ancient 
days only to be fatally dazzled by their brilliance. Though he divined the distinctive 
qualities of Greek Art he did not realize that the serenity and poise he extolled were 
never to be found in the passion and movement of the Laokoon. 

The torch he had lighted and which Lessing, despite his different viewpoint, kept 
alight was eagerly seized by Goéthe and Schiller, and they were burnt by its flame. 
Goéthe saw in Winckelmann’s Greece the realization of his own belief in the funda- 
mental beauty of life. Lessing had sounded a warning against Winckelmann’s inter- 
pretation of Greek tragedy, but his warning was unheeded. The Gods who became 
for Goéthe the symbols of humanity as its greatest were transformed by Schiller into 
‘the infinite and unattainable ideal towards which sentimental poets and humanity 
as a whole must strive’. But the poise and calm of Winckelmann’s Greece seems to 
have little in common with the restless soul of Schiller, and he was obliged to find some 
satisfying formula in order to come to terms with a glory he was impotent to resist. 

It is generally felt that Holderlin, of all the great German poets, approached most 
nearly to the real spirit of Greece, yet he found only destruction in his vision. He 
refused to accept what Goéthe and Schiller saw—that ancient Greece was an ideal 
incapable of attainment. 

The first dissenter was Heine who gave the coup-de-grdce to Winckelmann’s Greece 
—an honour for which Nietzsche has usually been given the credit. Heine changed the 
Gods as he changed everything he touched upon, and saw them not as in their pristine 
glory but as what they were after the victory of Christ. While Miss Butler would 
probably agree that Nietzsche was a highly acute critic of Greece, yet she finds the 
fatal influence upon him, even though he saw clearly the weakness in Winckelmann 
and was opposed to the view that the Greeks were a happy, serene race. 

Among the moderns Stefan George reveals a further phase of this tyranny, and Miss 
Butler has some very sane remarks to make about George’s somewhat fantastic claim 
to have found in the boy Maximin a divine beauty. 

It is too much to expect that Miss Butler will carry complete conviction in every 
case, though one must admit that she has built up a strong and persuasive argument. 
She rejects the view that these personal tragedies are justified by the works of Art 
produced. Apart from the great tragedy of Holderlin and to a lesser extent of Nietzsche, 
we may well question the full tragic implications of Greek tyranny. Miss Butler’s attitude 
tends to limit our view of the whole genius by focusing our attention on a particular 
phase. We must remember, however, that this is her specific intention, and bear in mind 
in our judgement that she has not tried to write a literary history of the Classical Age. 
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**Claudian: Tne Rape of Proserpine. ‘Translated by R. MarTIN Pore. Lon- 
don: Dent, 1935. Pp. xvi, 97. 2s. 6d. 


This is a very convenient and dainty edition (one of the Temple classics) of a poet who 
is rather undeservedly neglected. In addition to the text and a verse translation on 
opposite pages it contains a very informative Introduction, dealing with the life of 
Claudian, his position as a poet, and the importance of the Persephone legend in the 
history of religion. The author rightly insists on Claudian’s importance as the last of 
the classics, although in his translation he rather tends to over-emphasize his Vergilian 
and epic qualities and makes us forget that he belongs after all to the decadence of 
Latin literature. Many readers will also be grateful for the addition of a text and 
translation of The Old Man of Verona. 


**7 ucretius—Poet and Philosopher. By E. E. Sixes. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1936. 7s. 6d. 


This book will be valuable as an introduction to the study of the poet and as a com- 
panion for more advanced students. In a short compass it covers the ground of the 
poetry and the philosophy of Lucretius with a temperate, reasoned, and sympathetic 
survey, fully supported, where necessary, by footnotes and references which in them- 
selves constitute a bibliography of Lucretian study. The first chapter, on “The Genius 
of Lucretius’, justifies his place among the great poets and shows that his poetry is 
not confined to ‘purple patches’; though it cannot, perhaps, make all the desert places 
smile. The second chapter, an examination of the details of language and rhythm, is 
less convincing and less carefully worked out. What can be meant by saying that 
Lucretius was ‘undeterred by Augustan classicism’? And is it the case that the 
Homeric hexameter ‘was usually self contained’? There follows an excellent survey 
of the Epicurean system and of the form it takes in Lucretius; the chapter on the fear 
of death is admirable, as is the treatment of the Fifth Book. The book closes with 
a much needed chapter on ‘Lucretius and Modern Thought’, which is perhaps rather 
too summary. It is unfortunate that the author has not left the longer quotations, as 
well as the shorter, in Latin; his own verse-renderings do not reflect the poetry of the 
original. On the other hand, some translations of English poetry into Lucretian verse 
(given in the Appendix) are beautiful compositions. H. F. H. 


**The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. The Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus. 'Trans- 
lated by T. G. Tucker. Melbourne University Press and Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1935. 35. 6d. each. 


As the work of the most distinguished surviving Aeschylean, these translations should 
naturally command respect; but, accurate though they are, they do not justify their 
existence except as records of his views. The style, when it is not commonplace, by 
contrast for example with the prose version of Headlam, is apt to be inconsistent, by 
contrast, say, with Weir Smyth’s; ‘dost stick at nothing’ (p. v. 42); ‘those and I will 
be masters of this house and make things go aright’ (a poor climax to conclude the 
Agamemnon). The footnotes make a few original suggestions, but these we feel will 
without exception evoke universal and immediate dissent. A. S.C. 


**Greek Poetry and Life. Essays presented to Gilbert Murray. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1936. Pp. 399. 215. 


"*Greek Lyric Poetry. By C. M. Bowra. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936. 
Pp. 502. 215. 


**The Invective in Rufinum of Claudius Claudianus. By H. L. Levy. Geneva, 
N.Y., Humphrey Press, 1935. Pp. 103. $1.75. 
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*Plato und die Dichter. H. G. Gapamer. Frankfurt, Klostermann, 1934, 
Pp. 36. Rm. 1.75. 


*Sophokles und Athen. W. ScHADEWALDT. Frankfurt, Klostermann, 1935, 
Pp. 23. Rm. 1.75. 


HISTORY 


*** 4 History of Rome (down to the Age of Constantine). By M. Cary, D.Litt, 
London: Macmillan, 1935. Pp. 820. Many illustrations and maps. 1os, 


This work should do for Roman history what Professor Bury’s did for Greek; it is 
planned on similar lines, with dovetailed chapters on the political, military, economic, 
social, and cultural aspects of Roman life over a thousand years. It uses, and itself 
contains, the results of much modern research in such a way as to modify some of the 
more generally accepted theories, especially of the earlier period, where we see the 
Roman constitution in its rather shapeless and chaotic state functioning because of 
the simple character preserved by the administration. Each chapter is followed by 
brief notes containing a mass of subsidiary information and reference to further 
authorities—these notes are altogether admirable and help to give that feeling of autho- 
rity which is inspired by the whole volume. There is no overweighting of the purely 
military side, the Empire is treated as a necessary development out of the Republic— 
its story is carried on with careful handling through the mazes of the second and third 
centuries A.D. to the culmination of the Edict of Milan and a brief epilogue. It is 
significant that the two most recent smaller histories of Rome have included four 
centuries of the Empire in their account. Dr. Cary’s volume, written in a restrained 
and terse style, is a most valuable addition to the ancient history library. 


*Weltherrschaft und Krise. Epochen der rimischen Geschichte. F. ATHEIM. 
Frankfurt, 1935. Pp. 336. Rm. 1o. 


**Hellas and Hellenism: A Social and Cultural History of Ancient Greece. 


By Nicuoias P. Viacuos, Ph.D. Ginn & Co., 1936. Pp. vii+428. 
12s. 6d. 


Professor Vlachos gives a brief outline of Greek history, showing the tendencies which 
led to the formation of the City-State and to its deterioration. He then traces the path 
followed by Greek literature, art, science, and philosophy from the post-migration 
period to the rise of Macedon, showing their dependence on the ideals which were 
tested and failed in the City-State. This is not a text-book, but should be very inter- 
esting to boys of fifth forms and upwards, whether they know any Greek or not. It 
is most readably written, and adequately illustrated. 


* Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum, Vol. Il. The Lloyd Collection, Parts V-VI. 
Galaria to Selinus. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, and Spink & Son. 12s. 


The twelve collotype plates comprising these two parts fully maintain the high standard 
of reproduction of this publication. The past history of the coins and noteworthy 
points are given on pages facing the plates. 


PHILOSOPHY 


*Zeno of Elea. Text, with translation and notes. By H. D. P. Lez. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1936. (Cambridge Classical Studies.) Pp. 125. 
7s. 6d. 


This monograph will be a great convenience to all students of Greek philosophy. It 
collects from Plato, Aristotle, and the commentators the passages upon which our 
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knowledge of Zeno’s arguments is based, whether they purport to paraphrase or to 
quote them exactly; it sets them face to face with a translation and follows them with 
expository notes, directed mainly to determining precisely the nature and bearing 
of Zeno’s actual arguments. The arrangement is handy, passages being fully given 
and collected under the arguments to which they refer; and the annotation and general 
discussions are helpful. The latter take account of the important modern work on 
the subject, without falling into the temptation to pretend that Zeno was a twentieth- 
century mathematician. 

The curious will no doubt turn first to his treatment of the paradoxes on Motion 
for a sample of the author’s quality. They will find that he steers a sober middle course 
both on questions of the text and of its interpretation, and does all needful justice to 
the views which he rejects. A good instance is the Lachelier-Ross view of the meaning 
of 1d pécov in the Stadium paradox. He will at least convince most readers that the 
onus of proof does not rest upon that view’s supporters, and his own (obviously 
reluctant) verdict is ‘not proven’. 

Perhaps he is less than just to Aristotle upon one point (as to which, if he is, he errs 
in good company), the allegation, namely, that Aristotle ‘entirely missed the point’ 
(p. 89) of Zeno’s argument about the Stadium. Undoubtedly, as he says, Zeno’s 
fundamental assumption is that time (at least) is discontinuous. But at that erroneous 
principle underlies equally all the paradoxes, and Aristotle sufficiently stresses the fact 
in discussing the others. The sentence to which the allegation refers (Physics, 24042, 
fom: 2” 6 TapcAoyiopds K.T.A.) expresses the specific essence of the fallacy to which, 
in this case, that fundamental error gives rise. It is not a description of the latter. Or 
so, at least, this reviewer prefers to believe. 

Certainly this monograph sets a very high standard for the rest of the series. 


*Xenophontisches und Platonisches Bild des Sokrates. By EDELSTEIN. Berlin, 
1935 (Dissert. Heidelberg). Pp. 153. 


*Mode in Ancient Greek Music (Cambridge Classical Studies, II). By R. P. 
WINNINGTON INGRAM. Cambridge University Press, 1936. Pp. go. 
7s. 6d. 


This book is a study of the nature of the various Greek scales (&pyovian and tévoi), 
the sequence of the intervals composing them, and the location of their tonal centres 
and key-notes. The evidence afforded by ancient treatises and by extant musical 
fragments is discussed in a thorough and scholarly fashion. The value of the investiga- 
tion lies in the judicious assessing of this evidence and in the shrewd criticism of current 
hypotheses, rather than in any new or very definite conclusions. The book, which 
contains wide learning within small compass, is addressed primarily to readers who 
already have some knowledge of a rather intricate and tantalizing subject. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


***Latin for Schools. By G. IRw1tN-CaARRUTHERS. University Tutorial Press, 
1936. Pp. 289. 4s. 
A book intended for fourth, fifth, and junior sixth forms. It covers all the prose con- 
structions with care and accuracy, and gives several most useful appendices, e.g. of 
words which take the prolate infinitive. In the sentences and passages for prose transla- 
tion the author tries to break away from the strategic and tactical futilities which infest 
most books of this type, the ‘ambassadors who were sent to sue for peace’, and ‘the bridge 
which was constructed before the enemy could attack,’ and the young translator is 
given something interesting to work at. So the vocabulary is very large, and the users 


of the book should gain a working knowledge of the language as well as of its con- 
structions, 
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*** Cicero: de Divinatione. Extracts, selected and edited by E. E. Ketterr, 
Cambridge: University Press, 1936. Pp. 178. 2s. 6d. 


Latin. Its place and value in Education. By Prof. C. W. VALENTINE. Univer- 
sity of London Press, 1935. 6s. 


Those who declare that Latin as a school subject is better than the arguments commonly 
advanced in its support will congratulate themselves, when they meet Professor 
Valentine in this book, on their wariness. However, its discussion of the present and 
future position of Latin in secondary schools is more important than the conscientious 
pounding accorded to such battered Aunt Sallies as ‘mental gymnastic’ and the 
fallacies of faculty training. The book proposes that ‘instead of two-fifths or more of 
candidates for School Certificates who take Latin we might envisage rather one-fifth— 
or less’. The author quotes Board of Education figures showing that of about 2,300 
teachers of Latin and Greek in secondary schools 1,300 (or 57 per cent.) have only 
taken Latin to pass degree (or even subsidiary) standard. We may believe that many of 
these poorly qualified instructors teach elementary classes well, while we regret that 
they do not know more Latin. But it is not surprising that when inquiry is made in 
some boys’ schools Latin is first on the list of unpopular subjects. Professor Valentine 
refers to tears shed over the dullness of Caesar. The tears are due to the dullness of 
the teacher. And Latin, though certainly hard, will never be a drudgery in the right 
hands—unless of course the pupils are quite unfit for the subject. Many who have 
struggled with what Professor Valentine calls ‘the average Britisher’ will vote for the 
proposal to reduce the study of Latin and leave the average Britisher to flounder in 
French only, or German, for his School Certificate. 

But Professor Valentine also suggests that every school should include in its staff 
some one competent to teach Latin not only to School Certificate but to Higher 
Certificate standard. He is well aware of the value of classics, and the importance of 
Latin for some branches of higher study. It is to be hoped that the non-classical 
headmaster will ponder this second proposal no less carefully than the first. Professor 
Valentine is very fair-minded. He quotes some discontented opinions with more 
respect than they appear to deserve (who cares if Byron didn’t like Horace ?), but any 
one who has decisions to make about Latin will do well to read this book. F. R. D. 


The Hunting of the Snark. H. D. Watson. Shakespeare Head Press. 


Mr. Watson has turned The Hunting of the Snark into neat Latin Elegiacs and has 
produced many ingenious phrases to translate the fantastic conceptions of Lewis Carroll. 
Although it may be felt that the Latin language is too weighty and inflexible to prove 
a satisfactory medium for the wit and nonsense of Carroll, yet Mr. Watson’s sympathetic 
version will be well received by all admirers of the original poem. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
ILLUSTRATIONS, PLATES IX-xII 


(The inclusion of four detachable supplementary plates, with descriptive text, 
will be continued in each number of Greece and Rome. Subscribers desiring 
additional copies of the plates and descriptive text should make application to 
the Secretary, Clarendon Press, Oxford, enclosing 6d. for each set of four plates 
and text required.) 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Pl. IX (a). PLOUGHING. (Rostovtzeff, A History of the Ancient World, vol. i, 
pl. tx a). A terra-cotta statuette of the sixth century B.c., found at 
Tanagra. A peasant ploughing his field. The plough is drawn by two 
oxen. The yoke, shaft, handle of plough, and plough beam can clearly 
be seen. Louvre, Paris. 


(b). RUSTIC SCENES. (Rostovtzeff, op. cit. i, p. 198). From a black-figured 
Athenian cup, sixth century B.c. Above (from left to right), trainer and 
athlete anointing himself, man breaking the ground with pickaxe, man 
ploughing with two oxen, man returning from market with bag on arm, 
sheep. Below, man driving mule cart with two large jars of oil or wine, 
man ploughing with two mules. Louvre, Paris. After G. Perrot and 
C. Chipiez, Histoire de l’ Art dans l’ Antiquité, vol. ix (Chapman & Hall, 
Ltd.). 


(c). HERD OF GOATS. (Rostovtzeff, op. cit.i, p. 199.) From a black-figured 
Athenian cup from the pottery of Theozotus, sixth century B.c. A herd 
of black and white goats driven by a shepherd on the left with a whip in 
his left hand and a club in his right. He has two dogs, one at the far end, 
one behind the two black goats on the left. Louvre, Paris. After Morin- 
Jean, Le Dessin des Animaux (MM. Laurens, Paris). 


Pl. X (a). PICKING OLIvES. (Robinson, Everyday Life in Ancient Greece, p. 91.) 
From a black-figured Athenian vase by the Antimenes painter, sixth 
century B.c. A boy sits in the branches of the tree to knock down the 
higher olives. Two men knock the fruit off the accessible branches with 
sticks. A boy gathers the fallen olives into a bag. British Museum. 


(6). PEASANT WOMAN. (Rostovtzeff, op. cit. i, pl. LxxxviiI. 2.) Marble statue 
of an old woman bringing a fowl and a box of fruit to market, Roman 


copy of a late Hellenistic work. By courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 


(c). A SHEPHERD. (Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History, p. 144.) The 
bas-relief from the funeral stele of Iucundus M. Terenti I(ibertus) 
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pecuarius, which is at Mainz: Iucundus was killed by a slave who then 
drowned himself in the River Main. 


Iucundus M. Terenti l(ibertus) pecuarius. 
Praeteriens quicumque legis consiste, viator, 

Et vide quam indigne raptus inane querar. 

Vivere non potui plures xxx per annos, 

Nam erupuit (sic) servos mihi vitam et ipse 

Praecipitem sesse (sic) deiecit in amnem: 
Apstulit huic Moenus quod domino eripuit. 

Patronus de suo posuit. 
C.I.L. xiii. 7070; Dess. I.L.S. 8511. 
Note the sheep-dog at the shepherd’s feet. Central Museum, Mainz. 


(d). AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. (Rostovtzeff, op. cit., p. 64.) Iron imple- 


ments (hoes and a rake) found at a villa at Pompeii. Field Museum of 
Natural History, Chicago. 


Pl. XI (a). ROMAN VILLA AT CHEDWORTH. (Rostovtzeff, op. cit., p. 214.) 
Reconstructed by A. Forestier, 1924. For description see Rostovtzeff, 
or Chedworth Roman Villa, published for the National Trust by John 
Bellows, Gloucester, 4th ed., price 1s. By courtesy of The Illustrated 
London News. 


(b, c, d). FARM ANIMALS (Rostovtzeff, A History of the Ancient World, 
vol. ii. p. 108). Bronze figurines of Italian workmanship; first century B.c. 
(b). Pigs, sheep, and goats. (c). Oxen and plough. (d). Cows and cart 
By courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Pl. XII (a). COUNTRY LIFE IN AFRICA. Mosaic found in villa in Tunisia 
(Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History, p. 290); early second century. 
Top centre: barn or stable, in door shepherd leaning on staff; a plough 
is propped against the wall of the barn; flock of sheep and goats (and 
cows ?), and 2 dogs. Above the flock a ploughman. Centre: a tent; a man 
standing by a well; horse drinking from trough; man driving away 
donkey. Below, left: man disguised in goat-skin drives partridges into net; 
right: boar-hunt in rocky country. Left, lion-hunt (?); right, shepherd 
piping under an olive-tree; goats, one being milked; a negro gathering 
olives. 


(b, c). AFRICAN FARM-BUILDINGS. (loc. cit.) Mosaics from a villa near 
Thabraca. Third or fourth century a.D., but according to Rostovtzefl 
true of the second century. (6). Barns, olives, and vines; ? poultry- 

houses. (c). In background hills; stable amid olives and vines; 

shepherdess and flock. 
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